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Expands Exports 
By 35 Per Cent 


Report for Half-year Shows 
Monthly Average Excceds 
Figure of 1928 by More 
Than $15,500,000. 


‘Hydroelectric Development 
Chief of Army Engineers ; 
And Scenic Beau 





Recommendation that a preliminary 
permit be granted the Potomac River 
Corporation of Wilmington, Del., for ul- 
timate development’ of a hydroelectric 
power project at Great Falls, Md-Va., on 
lthe Potomac River, was made to the 
| Federal Power Commission by Maj; Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin, just before ne retired as 


Lower Priced Cars 
Account for Growth 


i i +. | sion announced August 12. 
Canada, Argentina, Australia| en, Stak: aes eee 


e nh S 
and Brazil Found to Be Lead- \last week, General Jadwin declared it 


Copyright 1929 by The United 


{ mission’s 


| War Department, on applications for pre-| to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | dling ef the wool crop of the Unised! 


States, is planned to be organized next | 


\Chief of Army Engineers, the Commis- | 


i . was his judgment that the Potomac River 
—_ Customers for Amer | Corporation's application for a prelimi- 


nary permit only should be approved, 
put “subject to certain provisions for the 
protection of navigation and park de- 
velopment.” 

It was explained orally at the Com- 
mission that objection has been offered 
to the industrial utilization of the power 
resources of the Falls on the ground that 
the: scenic beauty of that area of the 
Potomac Valley would be destroyed. 

Under the law, however, the Commis- 
sion pointed out, no permit may be is- 
sued by the Commission until further 
action has been taken by Congress after 
consideration of reports to be submitted 
by the National.Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission as well as the Power 
Commission. The Power Commission 
also has before it the report of the Dis- 
trict Engineer for the Washington area, 
Major Brehon Somervell, but it has not 
yet been made public. The Power Com- 
mission now is drafting its own report 
on the project. a 

It was explained by the Commission 
that General Jadwin’s report probably 
will not be made public until it is trans- 
mitted to Congress along with the sev- 
eral other reports either filed with the 
Commission or being prepared. The Fed- 


ican Models. 

_—_-_ | 
American automotive exports for the 
first six months of 1929 were valued at 
$354,874,924, or 35 per cent larger than 
shipments during the first half of 1928, 
the Department of Commerce stated 
August 12. 

In the past four years exports have | 
gained 94.9 per cent in value, the De-'| 
partment stated. The statement follows 
in full text: 

To grasp the remarkable strides that 
have taken place in our sales of auto- 
motive products to the markets over- | 
seas, it is only necessary to compare 
the value of such shipments, during the 
six months under review with the Jan- 
uary-June total for 1926 amounting to 
$182,066,573. In the comparatively 
short period of four years we have wit- 
nessed an improvement of $172,808,351, 
or 94.9 per cent. The monthly average 
for the first half of 1929 was $59,145,485 
as against $43,779,094 in 1928; $36,893,- | 
851 in 1927; and $30,344,429 in 1926. 


Ratio of Exports Declines. 


Despite the great increase in domestic! 
production, our exports markets have 
demanded 10 per cent of the total out- 
put. This is but 1.5 per cent below the 
ratio during the first half of last year, 
although the production figures are| 
1,021,569 units, or 46.4 per cent above! 
the first six months of 1928. | 

Passenger car shipments show an in-| 
crease of 25,256 in number and $11,138,- | 
122 in~ value, while trick exports are 
43,834, or 74.4 per cent greater in num- 
her and $20,277,896, or 49.6 per cent im-| 
proved in value. 

The increased exports of passenger 
cars. are accounted for by the slight 
gains in the low and medium price 
range. Shipments of the higher priced 
units are practically the same as in the 
first half of 1928, 

In the truck field the 1-ton and 1 to 24%- 
ton units have shown decided improve- 
ment with exports in the latter class 
more than double the total recorded dur- 
ing the like period of last year. 

In addition to the increase in passen- | 
ger car and truck exports there was an 
increase in parts and accessories that 
were sent to foreign countries. Electric 
passenger cars and trucks, as well as 
marine engines and motor boats showed 
an increase in exports, it was orally 
stated in the Automotive Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Canada Is Leading Market. 


Of the 219,610 motor cars that were 
exported Canada received 33,460; Argen- 
tina, 22,909; Australia, 19,812; Brazil, 
18,593; British South Africa, 11,237; 
Belgium, 10,717; and Sweden, 10,457. All 
other countries purchased from America 
less than 8,000 automobiles apiece, the 
Department stated. 

In four years American automotive ex- 
ports have increased 94.9 per cent. Can- 
ada’s demands for American passenger 
cars during the first six months of the 
year placed that country far in the lead 
as our chief market in this classification. 
Argentina advanced to the next position, 
replacing Australia, which dropped to 
third place. Brazil and British South 
Africa advanced from sixth and seventh 
places during the first half of the year 
to the fourth and fifth positions in the 
current period. The average unit value 
for passanger cars was $689, 

The three leading truck markets are 
unchanged and our exports to each were 
practically 100 per cent improved over 
the corresponding six months of last 
year. The United Kingdom replaced | 
Sweden as the fourth largest purchaser 
of American trucks, and Spain advanced 
from eleventh to sixth place. The aver- 
age truck valuation was $595, | 

Motorcycle exports were well main- 
tained and Germany was again the lead- 
ing purchaser. Canada _ supplanted | 
Sweden in the second position, and Aus- 
tralia’s increased demands advanced this 
country over Czechoslovakia. 


Beef and Veal Supply: 








Shipments of Earthen 


feral Power Commission is made up of 


the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and 
the Interior. 
Would Protect Park Plans. 

In substance, the Commission’s state- 
ment explained, the Jadwin report rec- 
ommends that the power resources and 
the park possibilities of the Great Falls 
area should be.devetoped. conjointly, The 
Commission’s Chief Engineer, Major 
Glen E. Edgerton, explained that should 
the Potomac River Corporation’s appli- 
cation for a preliminary permit be 
granted, it would enable the company 
to start an investigation of the power 
possibilities of the Falls. He said, how- 
ever, that the Commission cannot grant 
this until Congress takes further action. 
Even after the preliminary permit 
granted, it would be necessary for the 
applicant to seek a license for actual 
hydroelectric development. 

Following is the full text of the Com- 


P. R.R. Subsidiary 


Asks to Issue Bonds 


With Improvements. 





The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad Company has 
made application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it was announced on 
August 12, for authority to issue and de- 
liver to the Pennsylvania Railroad $13,- 
297,000 general mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, series C. EO gs 

In the same application the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad also asks for authority 
to assume, as lessee and guarantor, ob- 
ligation and liability in respect of the 
bonds, E 

The applicant’s railroad and property, 
it is explained, are leased to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for a 
years from January 1, 1921, 

The bonds, it is proposed, are to be 
delivered to the Pennsylvania in partial 
reimbursement for indebtedness due by 
the lessor to the lessee. The applicant 
ditions to the leased property, 


time to isste bonds in the amount of 
$13,297,000, the application states, it 
claims a capitalizable base as of July 31, 


issued in the amount of $51,918,999.04. 
The application has been docketed as 
Finance Docket No. 7768. 


Japan Increases Exports of Pottery 


As Industry Adopts Mass Production | 





Forecast as Smaller 


Imports Are Larger Than Last 
Year and Prices Are Higher. 





Suppliés of beef and veal in the United 


Executive and Judicial Branches of 
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Use of Cotton Grows 
In Tire Manufactures 


| Utilization Promoted by De- 


ocial A 
at Great Falls Endorsed by | — pe ree yee 


Protection of Navigability 
ty Are Provided. 


Development of 
mobile tires and increased demand for 
| balloon casings for trucks and busses is 
| occasioning a steady increase 
announcement General amount of cottn used by manufacturers, | 


Jadwin’s recommendations: | and in 1928 4.4 per cent more cotton per 
The reports of the Chief of Engineers, | tire was utilized than in-1921, according 


on 


liminary permits for power deveiopment | Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
on the Potomac River have been received. The full text of the statement made 
The applications involved are that of| public, August 12, follows: 

Messrs. Stineman & Quick, for two dams,|__ Statistics compiled by the Rubber 
one at High Island and one at Plummers| Manufacturers’ Association shows that 
Island; that of the South Branch Power | this industry used in 1928 approximately 
Company, for certain storage reservoirs | 10 per cent of the total production of 
and two power plants, one at Great Falls | cotton goods by weight. The greatest 
| and one at Chain Bridge, and that of the portion of this quantity was used in cord 
| Potomac River Corporation, which is|fabric and fillerless cord fabric, but 
| substantially the same as that of the| square woven fabric, sheetings, flannel, 
South Branch Power Company, except| osnaburgs, enameling duck and _ lenos 


| 


superquality auto- | 


in the} 


is | 


Funds to Be Used in Connection | 


term of 999 | 
is indebted for improvements and ad- | 
While the applicant proposes at this | 


1928, against which securities may be | ‘ | 
. | increase is still ‘apparent though Am™eri- | 


Tableware 
Shown Steaay Increase. 


that it includes also a power plant at 
Harper’s Ferry. 


Permit Is Recommended. 


The Chief of Engineers recommends 
|that a preliminary permit be granted 
to the Potomac River Corporation, sub- 
ject to certain provisions for the pro- 
|tection of navigation and park develop- 
|ment and also subject to provision of 
Public Resolution No. 67, 70th Con- 
gress, which prescribes that no permit 
| shall be issued by the Commission until 
further action has been taken by Congress 
after consideration of reports to be sub- 


eral Power Commission. 

Report has also been made to this 
Commission by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, which 
report will be forwarded to Congress, 
together with one from this Commission 
in compliance with resolution above men- 


| sent to Congress. 


Cuban Milk Imports 


| American Trade With Eu- 
rope Said to Be Re- 
sponsible for Drop. 


combination in Europe and arrangements 
between certain United States producers 
whereby Cuban sales of some American 
concerns are handled by the European 
marketing organization are given as 
reasons for reported declines of the 
American milk trade in. Cuba by the 


American Commercial Attache at Ha- 
vana, Frederick Todd, in a special report 
|to the Department of Commerce. 
| The decline in Cuban importations of 
preserved milk, which were 15 per cent 
| less for 1928 than for the four preceding 
| years, increased during the first half of 
| 1929, according to the report. 

Cuba Has Been Good Market. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement, August 12, follows: 

Cuba has been a market for about 
| 50,000,000 pounds of condensed and 
evaporated milk for which it paid ap- 
| proximately $5,000,000 annually. 
though there were recessions in 1925, 
1926 and 1927 from the totals of the 
good sugar year of 1924, these were 
| slight. But 1928 saw a sharp drop in 
| Cuban takings of preserved milk from 
jabroad, the totals being 43,000,000 
| pounds, valued at $4,250,000. 

The drop is believed to be due to the 
combination of two causes, the first be- 
ing the fall in the purchasing ability of 
the Cubans due to the low price of sugar 
jand the restriction of its production, 
while the second may have been the rapid 
development of dairying and distribution 
of good fresh milk that began in 1927. 

Preserved Milk Declines. 





| United States to Cuba has taken a re- 
markable course in the general move- 
}ment just described. Having had _ the 
lion’s share of the distribution only a 
few years back, it beyan to decline from 
nearly 60 per cent of all sales early in 
1925 to a third in 1927. In 1928, how- 
|ever, sales from the United States in- 
creased while those of European coun- 
tries fell off. According to Mr. Todd, this 








[Continued on Page 4, 


to’ America Have 


mitted by the National Capital Park | 
and Planning’ Commission and the Fed- 


tioned. It is probable that these reports | 
| will not be made public until they are | 


Reduced by Combine 


The growth of an international milk | 


Al- | 


The trade in preserved milk from the | 


Approximately 88 per cent of Japan’s| Prior to the World War pottery mak- 
$16,074,202 pottery exports in 1928 ing was practically on a cottage industry 
entered the United States, and ship- | basis, production for 1914 totaling $7,- 
ments of both decorated and undec-| 828,428, but rapid progress was made 


; 
orated earthen tableware to the United| during the war and by 1918 production 


are also used. 

Considerable cotton was found used in 
| plant operations, including rubber can- 
| vas conveyors for carrying tire casings, 
| etc.; single-ply canvas belts as conveyors 
{for cut-ply stock, sheeting, numbered 
| duck, enameling duck and plain woven 
| narrow fabric as liners between layers 
| of ealendered stock, small cotton daubers, 
| and cotton gloves for workmen in the 
| curing section. 


‘Measures to Adjust 
World Regulations 
_ On Radio Considered 


| 





American Firms to Submit 
Recommendgtions at Con- 
ference at The Hague 

September 19. 


Technical radio problems of far- 
reaching importance to all nations, in- 


|tion and recognized widths of 
| be considered by the International Radio 


| Technical Consulting Committee which 
| convenes.at. The Hague on September 19, 


Federal die. Commissioner Harold A. | 


Lafount stated orally August 12. 
American radio experts, both govern- 
mental and from the industry, for the 


past several months have been drafting | 
| recommendations to be submitted to the | 


| international parley, he said. 
{ference is preparatory to the Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraph Conference to be 
|held- at Madrid in 1932, at which de- 
| finite policies will be enacted, he ex- 
plained. 


Rapid Advance Cited. 

“Matters of great significance to radio 
| will be considered at The Hague confer- 
ence,” Commissioner Lafount stated. 
They involve questions relating to many 
phases of radio from the international 
| point of view. The rapid advance of the 
| radio art in the past few years has em- 
| phasized the need for international arbi- 
tration of channel widths. For example, 
| it now appears possible for channels of 
|one-half the internationally recognized 
| width to be employed for transoceanic 
|} communication, and it thus seems pos- 
sible substantially to increase the num- 
| ber of frequencies available to the world 
| for radio communication. 
| “This matter unquestionably will hold 
| the’ attention of the international gather- 
ing at The Hague. The meeting is only 
| recommendatory in scope, and is not em- 
| powered to enact new international rules, 
| but its actions will form the basis for 
the agenda of the Madrid conference, or 
possibly for action by the various sig- 
natory nations prior to that time.” 


Delegates to Be Named. 


The American Delegation has not yet 
|been designated by President Hoover. 
Besides official delegates, however, sev- 
eral of the larger communications com- 
panies have detailed special representa- 
|; tives to attend in an advisory capacity. 

The agenda of The Hague conference 
includes the following subjects: 

What should be understood by: Power 
of a transmitter; ultra-short waves, 
short waves, average waves, long waves. 


plication of Article 13 of the Washing- 
ton General Regulations as regards in- 


formation on the normal radiation of 
power of transmitters on ultra-short 
waves. 


Study of measures to be undertaken 
| in order that the frequency-meters used 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Protest Is Made to China 


On Kidnaping of Missionary | 


| The Department of State has made 
representations to the Chinese Govern- 
| ment regarding the kidnaping of Henry 
| Wesche, an American missionary at 

Tung Chang, Shantung. 
A statement issued August 12 by the 


Department follows in full text: 
The Department has been informed by 


volving the basic questions of distribu- | 
radio | 
channels in the transoceanic band, will | 


The con- | 


Recommendations for the practical ap- | 





Che United States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


the Government 


13, 1929 


the 


Producers Invited to Form 


A nation-wide selling and marketing 
agency, producer-owned and producer- 
| controlled, designed for coordinated han- 


October under the encouragement and 


counsel of the Federal Farm Board, it | 


was announced August 12 by the Board 
|in a written statement. 

This plan is the development of execu- 
| tive conferences recently held between 
|the Board and representatives of wool 
cooperative organizations, including the 


| National Wool Marketing Council. 
The Board also made public a state- 


ment that the Board has no official in- | 


formation regarding the formation of a 
$50,000,000 corporation under the title, 
“United Growers of America,” for uni- 
fying the cooperative marketing of fruits 
and vegetables in the United States. The 
| Statement said the corporation had not 
asked the Board to endorse it, and the 
| Board had neither information nor opin- 
ion regarding the undertaking. 

The announced plan for mobilizing the 
{nation’s cooperative marketing facilities 
jin the interest of wool producers follows 
within barely more than a fortnight the 
creation at Chicago, under the auspices 
of the Board, of a $20,000,000 Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, concentrat- 
jing the resources and facilities of the 
| cooperative elevators, wheat pools and 
other marketing agencies. 

Participants in the deliberations lead- 
ing up to this second proposal for a gi- 
; gantic combination of commodity facili- 
| ties—this time wool instead of grain— 
come from various sections of the coun- 
jtry. For the cooperatives, the repre- 
sentatives were from Ohio, Wyoming, 


rag 


oreign Estimates 


Of Wheat Show Loss 


Production in 14 Nations 
Expected to Be Under 
Figure Last Year. 














| The 1929 wheat production in 14 for- 
eign countries reported to date is fore- 
cast at 1,143,659,000 bushels, as opposed 
to 1,162,233,000 in the same countries in 
| 1928, when these countries produced ap- 
| proximately 30 per cent of the world 
crop, exclusive of Russia and China, ac- 
cording to reports just received by the 
Foreign Service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: ‘ 
The wheat areas of western Canada 


have suffered extensively from the con- 
tinued dry weather which has materially 
reduced yields. Some wheat cutting has 
been done at isolated points but indica- 
tions are that harvesting will not be 
general until about the same time as 
last year or about August 20. 
Decline in Europe. 
Production in seven European coun- 
tries has been reported at 708,484,000 
bushels against 759,552,000 bushels in 
1928. The estimates for Spain, 
and Greece show increases over 
but those for Hungary, Germany (winter 
crop only), Bulgaria and Rumania are 
well below the 1928 estimates. Estimates 
have not been received for Austria or 


Czechoslovakia but early threshing re- | 


turns from both countries are reported 
as below expectations. 
The production in Algeria and Morocco 


has been estimated at 60,406,000 bushels, | 


or more: than 5,000,000 above 1928, A 
report from Egypt states that harvest- 
ing has been completed in that coun- 


Pa. 5.) 








(Continued on Page 4, Column 


Harbor Improvement 
Favored at Galveston 


Enlargement Is Recommended 
By Chief of Engineers. 








A harbor improvement project pro- 
viding for the extension of Galveston 
harbor is recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in a report made public by 
the Department of War August 12. 


tion of the channel from Galveston har- 


bor to Texas City, Tex., was authorized | 


by the river and harbor act approved 


Establishment of Corporation 
For Marketing Wool Planned 


Italy | 
1928, | 


The preliminary survey and examina-| 





an 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


or: the future 


heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
fall of the Republic will be certain 









generation of 
government comes to its in- 


d remediless.” 
—James A. Garfield, 


President of the United States, 


1822 


Ls cimeielilgetemla tae 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Cooperative Organization in 


October Under Auspices and Counsel of Farm 
Board for Merchandizing of Annual Crops. 


Oregon, Utah, Idaho and Texas, but 
speaking for widely scattered wool-grow- 
jing areas; while, on the part of the 
Board, the members are from Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Illinios, California, Minnesota, | 
| New York, Missouri and elsewhere. 

The net result of the conferences | 
around the table in the closed rooms of | 
the Board were: 


(1) Agreement that early in October | 
the Board will bring together at Chicago 
representatives of all producers’ coop- 
erative wool marketing associations in 
the United States and of all producer- 
owned warehouse associations to pave | 
the way for the organization of a na-| 


(2) Agreement to select a wool ad- 
visory committee from the personnel of 
the grfip at that Chicago meeting. 

(3) Agreement that wool cooperatives 
‘must unify under a common program. 

(4) Unofficial consideration, 
action, of the question of financial aid to 
wool operatives by the Board, out of the 
Board's present $150,000,000 -revolving 
fund for loans to assist in effective mer- 
chandising of commodities, ete. 


The Board did not indicate, orally or 


ganization of the proposed Farmers’ Na- 


is taken as a precedent. 


created at Chicago at the instance of 
the Board to deal wtih wheat and other 
grains, it was provided that the stock 
of the corporation should be subscribed 
for by the farmer-owned organizations 
to the amount of an authorized capital 
of $20,000,000 of common stock of a par 


ing an equal vote. 





ulated in cooperation with the Federal 

Farm Board with a view to safeguard- 

ing management so long as the corpora- 

tion may be indebted to the Board. .Tie 

f . are decided by the Federal Farm 
oard. 


Regional Representation. 


The directorate is to represent the 
different regions of the area in which 
the commodity is grown and the differ- 
ent groups of cooperative activity in 
marketing the commodity. 

Its purposes are: Provision of central 
|marketing facilities and sales service to 
|any or all markets for economical and 
|efficient distrtibution of the commodity 
on behalf of the stockholding members; 
|conduct of stabilizing operations when 
approved in advance by the Board; pur- 
jchase of grain from member stock- 
holders and sale of such grain on its 
own account; educational work regard- 
ing cooperative marketing; lease, pur- 
chase or construction of storage facil- 


| ities; loans to farmer-owned cooperative | 


jelevator associations and pools; loans to 
| farmer-owned cooperative companies and 
| pools for financing the crops of farmer 
members in the movement from farm 
to market, extension of basis of credit, 
jet cetera. 

The corporation’s stock subscription 
impose no liabilities on the members be- 
| yond the amount of subscriptions. 

Under the terms of the law (Public 


[Continued on Page 
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, Column 5.) 


‘Extensions Arranged 


In Air Mail Routes 


‘New Lines to Pan American 
Countries Being Arranged. 


| Extensions to the present air mail 


routes to various points in Latin Amer- 





| 
| Post Office Department. 

| Although the Department is not ready 
ito make known its plans at this time, 
it was stated orally August 12 that ap- 
proval would soon be given to plans for 
new routes in the direction of the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands. 

The Department is now operaiing an 
air mail service out of Miami, Fla., in 
two directions to points in Latin Amer- 
ica. One route extends as far as Peru 
via the Canal Zone, while the other ex- 
tends between Miami and Port au Prince, 
Haitii. 

The new mars to be selected by the 
Department aré in keeping with the De- 
partment’s policy to expand its foreign 
air mail service wherever possible. 


In addition to the new routes to the | 


Results of Conference. | 


| tional cooperative the country over. | 


| 


without | 


in writing, the probable details of or- | 


tional Wool Corporation, the name it | 
would assume if the grain corporation | 


In the case of the Grain Corporation, | 


value of $20 per share, each share hav- | 


The incorporation articles and the by- | 
laws of the corporation are to be form- | 


ica are being arranged by officials of the | 


March 3, 1925. 
The full text of the 
statement follows: 


islands mentioned, the Department is 


Department’s | planning to straighten the line of the 


for the channel from Galveston to Texas | tween New York and San Francisco, and 


City, Texas, is deemed advisable, so as|a connecting link reaching to Montreal, | 


fo ; | present route between Miami, Fla., and | 
The Chief of Engineers recommends |New York, whieh is now connected with | 
that modification of the existing project| the transcontinental air mail service be- | 


PER 
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Senate to Retain 


House Duties on 


Hides and Skins 


| scpiheapcsninscacialod 
|Majority Members of Fi- 
nance Committee Adopt 
Assessment of 10 Per 
Cent Ad Valorem. 


Tariffs Are Planned 
On Leather and Shoes 


|Consideration of Schedule Is 
Completed; Decisions Are 
Termed ‘Not Necessar- 
ily Final.’ 


Majority members of tle Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance completed considera- 
tion August 12 of rates in the tariff bill 
| (H. R. 2667) on hides, skins, tans and 
related products. It was stated orally 
|by a member following a full-day ses- 
sion ‘that the House duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem had been retained on hides 
and skins. 

The Committee worked out compensa- 
tory duties on leather and shoes, accord- 
ing to its chairman Senator Smoot 
| (Rep.), of Utah. These compensatory 
rates were figured on a basis of 10 per 
cent on hides. 


Decisions Not Final. 


While committee members said that 
| decisions taken regarding hides were not 
necessarily final, it was stated that even 
should hides be returned to their present 
position on the free list, some kinds of 
| leather such as kip, kids, and calf skins 
and such products as women’s shoes 
would have to bear duty because of con- 
|ditions in the industry. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader of the Senate and rank- 
ing member of the Finance Committee, 
reasserted oraliy August 12, that the 
tariff bill will be enacted during the spe- 
cial session of Congress. The Senator 
has stated previously that this would 
mean passage of the bill in the Senate 
by December 1, leaving two weeks for 
| conference ‘between the two Houses. - 

The minority do not intend to filibus- 
ter the measure, Mr. Watson said he is 
informed. Little would be gained by 
such a procedure, he explained, because 
| the current session would run into the 
regular session with ample time for the 
| passage of the bill before the next Con- 
gressional election. 


Bill to Be Ready. 


The majority leader also denied that 
any time would be lost in not having 
the bill ready to report in its entirety 
when the Senate convenes August 19. - 
| “We are going to turn the rate sched- 
ules over to the Democrats on that day,” 
|he declared. “They will want at least 
a week or 10 days to study the schedules 
before taking them up on the floor. In 
|that time we will have completed the 
administrative sections of the bill.” 

Reverting to the possibility of passing 
| the tariff bill before the regular session, 
| Senator Watson said that “if the bill is 
;as bad as the minority says it is they 
;ought to want it to pass and reap the 
| benefits therefrom.” If the bill is as 
good as we think it is going to be,” he 
continued, “as the majority in a political 
| Government, we have the right of seeing 
|it given a try.” 


| Senators Are Quoted. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, whose 
| resolution to limit tariff revision to agri- 
| cultural schedules was narrowly defeated 
by a margin of one vote before the Sen- 

ate recessed, has stated that he does “not 
; see how the bill can be enacted in the 
|regular session.” Senators Harrison 
|(Dem.), of Mississippi, and Walsh 








| [Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


‘Corn Borer Spreads 
| Into New Territory 








|Public Said to Be Relaxing in 
| Fight on Pest. 


| In spite of the gradual and increasing 
| spread of the European corn borer, the 
| publie is losing interest in combating 
this pest, it was stated orally on August 


12 at the Department of Agriculture. It 
was pointed out that when the toll of 
casualties as a result of the activities 
of the corn borer begins to come in, the 
public will wake up to a realization that 
|the pest is still actively at work, and 
| will urge the Department to do some- 
| thine about. it. 

| Although people seem to think the 
European corn borer is no longer a source 
of worry, it was stated at the Depart- 
ment, officials of the Department of Ag- 
riculture are working more strenuously 
than ever to curb the spread of the borer. 
Quarantine territory, it was explained, 
has been extended as far west as Lake 






States ara smaller now than a year ago 
and prices continue high, the Department 
of Agriculture stated August 12. The 
statement follows in fullvtext: 

The number of cattle on farms as of 
January 1, 1929, was about the same 
as a year earlier, Imports of beef and 
veal so far for 1929 have been larger 
than in 1928, with New Zealand as the 
leading source and Canada next, accord- 
ing to information available in the For- 
eign Service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Total production in 
those cvuntries, however, is running be- 


| States 
i 
la 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Mr. Preston’s report on the manufac- 
|ture of pottery in the most modern fac- 
tory of Japan follows in full text: 


loldest industries of Japan. Its designs 
were copied by other countries in the 
eighteenth century, but the establish- 


hind that of last year, with the United | mercial production of Japanese pottery is, tured in Japan is said to be produced in 
development. | the Nagoya district, while the Provinces 
| of Gifu and Saga and the Kyoto district | 


States, securing a larger share of thea comparatively recent 
available supplies. ' |This quantity production, enhanced by 

Imports of canned meat, largely beef,| decorative design, in which the Japanese 
from Argentina have been increasing. | Artist excels, enables the country to com- 
. ‘pete as one of the world’s principal man- 
ufacturers and exporters of fine ceramics, 





[Continued on Page 6, Column'?7.) 


* 


are steadily increasing, accord- 
ng to a report by the American Consul | continued 
t Nagoya, A. R. Preston, appearing in| period, and in 1928 there were approxi- 
the current issue of Commerce Reports,/ mately 7,050 pottery factories in all 
Japan, employing 32,300 male workers 
The com- 
bined value of output of these factories 


Tke making of pottery is one of the 


had risen to $22,107,042. 
during the 


and 12,500 ‘female workers, 


was approximately $34,974,279. 
This fi 
production of Germany, 


| 
| cen 


| cent of the production of Great Britain 


/ment of modern factories for the com-| Over two-thirds of all pottery manufac- | 


are also important centers. 


Exports of Japanese pottery averaged | Minister for Foreign Affairs at Nanking 
‘through Ernest B. Price, the American: 


[Continued ‘on Page 9, Column 1.] 


The growth 
reconstruction 


gure isin excess of the total 
approximately 
25 per cent less than the United States 
production, and amounts to about 40 per 


John Van A. MacMurray, American Min- 


the bandits under Wang Chin Fa were 
driven out of Tung Chang, they captured 
Henry Wesche, an American missionary 
of the National Ho‘iness Mission, and 
took him with them in the direction of 
Kwan Hsien. 

Lewis Clark, the American Vice Consul 
in charge at Tsinanfu, has notified the 
authorities at Tsinanfu of the incident, 
‘and reports that the Provisional Gover- 
nor, has issued instructions to the com- 
mander of the forces sent to suppress 
|the bandits to make every effort to 
obtain the release of Mr. W 'sche. 

Mr. MacMurray reports that he has 
made appropriate representations to the 


Consul at Nanking. 


ister at Peking, that on August 9, when | 


| to provide for extension of the harbor 
| 1,000 feet to the southward of the pres 
ent oil pier, with a depth of 30 feet and 
| a width of 800 feet, for increase of the 
| harbor width to 800 feet from the south 
| property line of the Texas Sugar Refin- 
| ing Company to the present oil pier, and 
| for construction of a rubble mound dike 
|a short distance south of the existing 
|dike and extending between Stations 
4-000 and 26-000, at a total estimated 
cost of $706,000 with $161,500 annually 
for maintenance (being $51.000 iess than 
the average annual maintenance of the 
existing project for the past five years), 
subject to the condition that no work 
shall be begun on the extension of the 
harbor to the southward until local in- 


cost of such extension, 


Canada. 

The purpose of selecting a new route 
along the Eastern seaboard was said 
officially to be a desire to expedite foreign 


mails to the Pan American countries. 


This can be accomplished, it was ex- 
plained, by routing through different 
Southern cities than those on the present 
route. 

The short time within which the Pan 
| American air mail service has been oper- 


| ated by the Department proves conclu- | 


; Sively that this type of air communica- 


| plained, those in charge of the develop- 
|ment of this postal facility are striving 


terests have contributed $49,450 to the! to broaden the scope of its operations in' purposes 


those countries, 


tion is growing in popularity in Pan | 
| American countries, it was pointed out. | 
| With this thought in mind, it was ex- | 


Michigan for the 1929 season. 

Extension of the quarantine as far as 
Lake Michigan, it was explained, has 
especially to do with regulations forbid- 
ding the shipment of shell corn out of 
borer-infested regions. Principal regu- 
latory work, it was stated, consists in the 
inspection of automobiles going from 
State to State in the corn belt, to make 
sure that they are not carrying the in- 
sect to noninfested regions. 

At present it was announced, the De- 
partment is investigating the extent of 
| spread of the borer. As soon as this 
has been ascertained, the Department 
stated, information will be compiled 
showing how much inerease there has 
been in spread of the pest this season in 
connection with which the Department 





to issue the annual map 
graphically illustrating the increasq, . 
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Increase in Tariff 
On Sugar Favored 
By Senator Thomas 


stiheahaipalanahiom 


‘Protests Against Proposed | 

Rate Are Said to Come 
From Cuban In- | 
terests. 


| 


‘ 


An increased tariff on sugar: is not | 
“only justified but glso essential, if the | 
United States is to preserve an industry 


| 


1394) 
Improved Medical Care and Ed 


ucation 


x 


enator Wheeler Says Survey Shows Health Conditions on 
Reservations to Be Bad. 


Declaring that “an honest, efficient and|to settlement by the whites. They were 
business-like administration” constituted | permitted to buy the Indian land at a 


the only remedy for evils besetting the | small price, not agreed to by the Indians, 
American Indian today, Senator Burton| but fixed arbitrarily by the Government. | 


K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, re- | Also Congress passed an act creating a 


cently discussed the Indian problems in| reclamation project on the reservation. | 


Found to Be Among Needs of Indians | for Road Building by’ 





which provides a.cash crop. for 100,000 | 
farmers, gives work to 75,000 farm la-| 
borers and factory employment to 35,000 | 
hands, it was declared August 12 by Sen- | 
ator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho. _ 

The full text of his statement follows: | 

The supposed -protest by consumers | 
against the sigar tariff is netinenenETen | 
rather than real. The sugar schedule 
has been singled out by low-tariff advo-| 
cates, not because it is extreme. or un- | 


just, but because sugar lends itself to! 
uninformed oratory more readily than 
other farm commodities. 


Dumping Ground for Cuba. 

The proposed rate for sugar is un- 
reasonably modest, and the only real 
protest comes from Cuban interests who 
are determined to‘solve their problems 
of constant over-production by: dumping | 
cheap’ sugar «n the United States to the 
detriment of a basic part of American 
agriculture. 

In my State the farmers are desper- 
ately interested in the prosperity of the 
domestic sugar industry. This year the 
acreage of sugar beets is larger than 
ever before, and ‘the areas usually de- 
voted to potatoes “and wheat have been 
greatly reduced as a result. At present 
the sugar beet crop-is in excéflent con- 
dition. 


Mexican Labor Not Used. 


The imputation that Mexicans are “im- 
ported” to work in the. beet fields is one 
of the vicious misrepreseniations of the 
opponents of the tariff. People of Mexi- 
can blood are employed, to be sure, but 
they are not imported and never have 
been, so far as I know. Many of them 
are American citizens. 

Why Mexican-Americans are accept- 
able as a part of the population of large 
cities and as day laboreres in industries, 
but immediacety become “undesirable” 
when they work at’ sugar farming, 1s 
something that still needs explanation. | 
They accept employment in the sugar | 
fields for the obviouS and sensible reason 
that they are. better paid’ than m other 
pursuits. <0 - : 

Wisely enough, the Cuban opponents 
of a fair tariff are not disposed to tell 
of the degraded working conditions | 
which exist in the sugar industry of their 
own country. 


No Burden on Consumer. 


It can be demonstrated that a just 
tariff is not to be feared by the con- 
sumer. On the contrary, anyone who 
has taken the trouble to look at the 
record can discover that sugar has been 
cheap during those ‘periods in which a 
“high” tariff has been operative. 

The last seven years under the Fogd- 
ney-McCumber Act are a concréte exaim- 
ple. Since 1913 the cost of living Has 
been stepped up tremendously in, the 
United States, but not so of sugar. Cuar- 
rent prices are as low as they’ have been 
in 10 years. 

No matter what the tariff, the fact 
remains that the consumep pays very lit- 
tle of it. A large part is absorbed by 
foreign producers who are anxious to 
unload their surpluses on the American 
market, which explains their outcry 
against it; and another large part by 
the manufacturers of candy, soft drinks 
and other food products. 


Small in Products. 

The part which the manufacturers are 
called upon to pay works no hardship 
on them. If, for instance, the increases 
proposed in the House bill are finally 
approved by the Senate, I understand 
that the sugar in a pound of candy would 
cost about one-third of a cent more, and 
in a soft drink about three-tenths of a 
mill additional. 

It is inconceivable that such minor in- 
creases would be passed on to the con- 
sumers who are accustomed to buy these 
products at a fixed and established price. 
If all the remainder of the tariff were 
added to the retail price of sugar, which 
also is inconceivable, it would mean only 
22 cents a year to the individual. 

An increased tariff is not only justi- 
fied but also essential. if we are to pre- 
serve an industry which provides a: re- 
numerative, cash crop for 100,000 farm- | 
ers, zives work to 75,000 farm laborers 
and factory employment to 35,000 hands. 
The prosperity of 19 States is reflected 
in the prosperity of the corn, cane and 
beet sugar growers. 


Increase 


Opposition of Financiers, 
Opposition to the slight 
comes principally from large financial 
interests in Wall Sireet which have 
millions invested in the Cuban industry. 
The ouestion now before the American 
people and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is this: 

Is it more important to save an ‘Anier- 
ican farming entreprise for the benefit 
of the farmers themselves, than it is to 
save Wall Sireet’s unwise investments 
and to protect a Cuban industry which 
pays s*tarvation wages to its employes? 

The whole principle of the protective 
tariff is at stake. If we fail to give 
added protection to domestic sugar we 
admit that the welfare of tens of thou- 
sands of our farmers is not superior 
to the profits of*a foreign industry which 
operates under conditions repugnant to 
every American. 


increase 


Aides Are Assigned on Staff 
Of Rear Admiral Magruder 


Five officers of the Navy on August 12 
were ordered to duty as aides’ on the 
staff of Rear Admiral Thomas P. Ma- 
gruder, who on August 1 was ordered 
to duty as Commander of the Fleet Base 
Force, after more than 18 months on 
“wainting orders.” 

The officers are Lieutenant. Thomas F. 
Darden, Jr., Lieutenant Alfred. H. Gra- 
num, Lieutenant Elmer V. Iverson, Lieu- 
tenant Lewellyn J. Johns, and Lieuten- 
ant, (jurnior grade) Richard C, Scherrer. 

Admiral Magruder was placed on 
“Waiting orders” following the. publi- 
cation of articles in the “Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” charging the Navy with over- 
organization and extravagance. He then 
was removed from his command of the 
Fourth Naval District and Philiadelphia 
Navy Yard, and placed without com- 
mand or assignment but on active duty. 


a radio address broadcast from the Na- 
tional Radio Forum. 

A survey of reservations in five West- 
ern. states shows that the Indian has 
paid his political debts “to his moral, 
physical and economic ruin,” Senator 
Wheeler stated. 

Better hospitalization, improved edu- 
eation and authority in the leasing of 
trust as well as tribal property were ad- 
vanced by Senator Wheeler as a remedy 
for the situation. ~ 

His address in full text follows: 

As a member of the subcommittee on 
Indian affairs, I have been making a sur- 
vey of conditions upon the Indian reser- 
vations of this country. .We have lis- 
tened to the Indians, to the superin- 
tendents and to other employes. I am 


} not going to relate to you anything told 


us by Indians, unless the same has been 
corroborated by white people. Most of 
the statements are from testimony of 
white and matters of record, 

There are approximately 225,000 In- 
dians in the United States under the 
domination of the Indian Bureau, and 
the bureau has under its control over 
$1,000,000,000. 


Health Conditions 
Among Indians Are Bad 


Health Conditions.—The health condi- 
tions among the Indians are extremely 
bad. Almost without exception we found 
that 25 per cent of the Indians were af- 
fected with tuberculosis. On one reser- 
vation we were told that 50 per cent of 
them were affected. This means that 
on an average, more than one person 
in every family is affected. The family 
invariably lived in a one-room shack. 
There would be little, if any, ventilation 
and little, if any, heat in winter. The 


|large percentage of tuberculosis among 


the Indians is caused by malnutrition 
and improper housing conditions, 

Without going into the details, we 
found no proper facilities for the treat- 
ment of this dread disease on the Indian 
reservations and generally no attempt 
being made to treat patients affected 
with it. The doctors on the reservations 
are underpaid, and there are entirely 
too few of them, and the service ren- 
dered to the Indian is poor. 

There are exceptions to the rule. Some 
doctors and nurses, where they have 
them, are doing good work, although 
they lack equipment. 

Trachoma is rampant among the In- 
dians. Some headway is/being made by 
the Indian Bureau in eradicating this 
disease. 

Social diseases are spreading rapidly 
among them, particularly on those reser-/ 
vations that are situated near white set- 
tlements. Very little. if anything, is be- 
ing done either to prevent or to cure 
conditions. 


Superintendents Admit 
Conditions Are Bad 


The superintendents admit health 
conditions as I have described them, but 
claim they are helpless. They claim that 
they have appealed to the bureau in 
Washington, but were told they could 
get no help because of lack of funds. 

In any event, it is a disgrace to think 
that this, the wealthiest of all govern- 
ments, should permit such a sordid con- 


dition as this to exist among our wards. | 


The Economic Condition.—Time does 
not permit me to tell of the way Indian 
tribal funds have been squandered by 
gross carelessness and ineffieciency. Many 


f the reservations look as if they were} “*: ‘ : 
of X . si |crime among the Indians, divorces were 


being managed by some aged widow who 
could not make the simplest kind of 
repairs and who was too poor or toe 
parsimonious to hire some one to make 
them. 

Practically all of the Indians of the 
Middle West and Northwest. are very 
poor. 
of cattle. These have been dissipated, | 
not through any fault of the Indians, but | 
through the gross incompetence of the! 
white men who have been intrusted with 
them. No Indian knows what became of 
his tribal herd excepting that it was dis- 
posed of by the Government. He does 
not know how much the cattle brought 
or Whether they were sold at a profit 
or loss or how much of the money was 
placed to his credit. Strange as it may | 
seem, no itemized account has ever been 
rendered to any Indian tribe, so far as 


any Indian superintendent knew or could | 


find out. 


No Itemized Statements 
Civen by Government 


For 70 years or more the Government 
has been handling the monies of the In- 
dian ivibes derived from the leases and 
the sales of land, from the sale of valu- 
able timber, oils and other minerals, 
from the sale of tribal cattle, and yet 
this guardian has- never given his wards 
an itemized statement showing how much 
he received or how much was paid out or 
what for. Not only that, but no item- 
ized statement has ever been rendered 
any individual Indian showing how his 
account stood. If there are cases where 
it has been done no superintendent knew 
ot the same. 

The bureau says they can come to the 
office and they will tell them if they 
want to. know. The Indian says, “When 
we go to the office wd can’t get in or 
we are told to get out.” This is bureau- 
cracy run mad. 

The: Indian is not a farmer and we 
have made little progress in teaching 
him how to farm. We have not estab- 
lished schools where farming has been 
taught in a systematic way. On the cop- 
trary we have allotted him land, and ex- 
pected him to make a living on it while 
the best equipped farmers of our land 
are unable to do so, 

We have in many instances taken hig 
land in violation of his treaty 
One example of this will suffice. 
the Government entered into 
with the Flathead and other tribes of 
Indians. By the terms of this treaty 
they were to give up all their rights, title 
and. interest to one of the most fertile 
valleys in Montana, known as the Bitter 

Root Valley. In return for that we 
declared they should have all the lands 
embraced in what became known as the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, that the 
Government would hold the title to the 
same in trust for them, that we would 
protect them in their Jands, and that we 
would establish schools. 

In the year 1904, by an act of Con- 
| gress, this rersevation was thrown open 


a treaty 


* 
; 


jrather than 


tlems of .our civilization, 


| Bureau. 


They formerly had tribal herds | 


rights. | 
In 1855 | 


| By the terms. of the act it took away 
{from the Indians valuable water rights. 
| It appropriated their land for the build- 
ing of hundreds of. miles of irrigation 
| ditches, and it took large areas of their 
| land for reservoir sites. 

| The Indians were not consulted, nor 
; Were they paid for the land so taken by 
|the Reclamation Service. The Govern- 
| ment then spent millions of dollars build- 
ling this project and every Indian who 
had been allotted lands on this reserva- 
| tion, which the Reclamation Service said 
{could be irrigated, were charged for a 
|share of the construction of this project 
and for maintenance and operations. In 
some instances this amounted to as much 
}as $125 per acre, and this regardless of 
whether the Indian’s land was suitable 
for irrigation or whether he wanted his 
land to be irrigated, and he has been 
charged with the maintenance and opera- 
tion whether he wanted the water or 
used it. These sums have been made a 
lien upon his property. 

It was a plain violation of the treaty 
—it was a plain violation of every rule 
of decent conduct among men and would 
not be tolerated among nations. 


Education Given Indians 


‘Said to Be Inconsequential 


Education. — We have Government 
boarding schools on many of the reser- 
vations. We give the children a sixth- 
grade education, which, I would say, in 
most instances, is comparable to the 
fourth grade i. our public schools. 

After receiving this schooling a few 
are sent away to schools of higher learn- 
ing, but this number is inconsequential. 
We have not taught the Indians to farm 
and have not attempted to do so not- 
withstanding the claim. of the Indian 
Bureau. We have so-called farmers on 
these reservations, but none attempts to 
show the Indian how to plant or raise 
his crop. They are acting as lease 
clerks, subagents and as officers to sup- 
press the liquor traffic. In 10 years we 
have not taught the Indian to be self- 
supporting. 

He is less so today than he was at 
the beginning. We have not taught him 
to work as a mechanic. We are en- 
couraging him to be lazy and shiftless 
a self-sustaining, self-re- 
specting citizen. 


Boarding Schools 


Said to Be Unsuitable 


The boarding schools should be done 
away with and the education of the In- 
dians should be turned over to the States. 
Where Indians have attended our pub- 
lic schools they have come out better 
prepared to meet the present-day prob- 
Where they 
have attended boarding” schools they 
have come out with little’ education and 


,no knowledge of the ways of the white 
They are anxious for an education 


man, 
and should be given it. I am convinced 
that the education should be turned over 
to the several States. They should at- 


itend publie schools. 


Several years ago I introduced into 


| Congress, a bill providing that the edu- 


cation of the Indians in Montana should 
be under the supervision of the State. 


|The citizens of Montana are interested 


in the Indians and the Legislature 
passed a law agreeing to assume. the 
responsibility. 

For over 70 years the Indians have 
been under the tutelege of the Indian 
When we took them over we 
said to them, you are uncivilized, we 
are civilized. There was little, if any, 


unheard of, they were happy and had 
| plenty of food. Today they are hungry 
and sick and.poor. 


Vocational Education 


Recommended for Indian 


Most Indians are not farmers. Many 
of them are mechanically inclined. They 
should be given a vocational education 
on the reservation and taught to follow 
some useful occupation. 

The school system is archaic. The 
ventilation poor and until recently cor- 
poral punishment was inflicted and it 
was corporal punishment. 

The superintendent on one reservation 
admitted he took six girls, ages ranging 
around 16 to 18 years, made them bend 
over a chair while he held their dresses 
tightly around their bodies and beat 
them with a strap—the Indians said it 
was a piece of a harness tug. One boy, 
so his parents said, was beaten across 
his bare back until it bled. 

The tales of brutality told by the In- 
dians, and in some instances admit- 
ted by the agents, resembled the stories 
of the dark days of slavery. Many of 
j} these school teachers and agents asked 
the question, “What are you going to 
do with them when they won’t mind, if 
we can’t inflict corporal punishment?” 


Civilization 
Demands New Plan 


That’s the same question some slave 
owner’s asked. That’s the same question 
husbands ask when charged with assault 
upon their wives. But our present en- 
lightened civilization believes there is a 
better way than brute force. But many 
|Indian agents don’t belong to our pres- 
jent civilization. They are living in a 
|civilization that is passed. They are 
| politicians, most of them, who hold their 
| jobs through the influence of some Sena- 
jtor or Representative. They are ap- 
pointed to pay some political debt. The 
Indian has paid political debts for, lo, 
|these many years. He has paid them to 
|his sorrow and to his moral, physical 
}and economic ruin. 

Secretary Wilbur was quoted in the 
| newspapers as saying something to the 
|effect that the Indians should be given 
a “pickle.” The trouble is, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the Indians have had too many 
pickles. It isn’t pickles they need but 
an honest efficient business-like admin- 
jistvation of their affairs, 
been exploited and plundered by Indian 
| traders, lumber concerns, oli companies, 
et. cetera, until they have little of their 
resources intact, 

Rations.—-You have heard how the In- 
\dians Bureau fed the old indigent In- 
dians. Well, they have given them 
| rations—$1.06 every two weeks. They 
have fed some of the horse meat and 
rancid pork until one old Indian said 
he had eaten horse meat until he whin- 
nied in his sleep. 
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|Labor Is Conscripted Wool Producers Are 


Farm Board Announces Plan 


ln 
‘Government of Peru 


Ecuador Finances Highways 
From National Revenues, 
Review of Projects 


Shows. 


Law No. 10, 7ist Congress), the Board 
|may invite cooperative assoeiations han- 
dling any agricultural commodity—such 
as wool, as in this case—to establish an 
advisory commodity committee to con- 
|sist of seven members, of whom at least 
two must be experienced handlers or 
processers of the commodity, to repre- 
{sent that commodity before the Federal 
'Farm Board in matters relating to the 
particular commodity. 


Such an advisory committee for wool is 
now contemplated to be created at the 
} Chicago meeting in October, it was stated 
orally by Carl C. Williams, a member | 
of the Board. 


So far no advisory committee had been 
chosen for any commodity, he said. Fhe 
representatives of the wool cooperatives, 
however, are conferring among them- 
selves on the details of this and other 
plans of the wool producers. 


| 

Members of the wool advisory commit- 
tee, as in the case of other commodities 
in the future activities of the Board, 
will be selected by the cooperatives them- 
selves in such manner as the Board will 
prescribe. The members of such com- | 
mittees receive no salary, but the Fed- 
eral Farm Board will pay each such} 
‘member of the advisory commodity com- 
mittees a per diem compensation not ex- 
ceeding ~$20 for attending committee 
meetings called by the Board, and for 
time of attending to other business of 
the commodity committee, together with | 
necesSary traveling and subsistence ex- | 





Road construction in Peru is carried 
on by conscription of all men between 
the ages of 18 and 60 for a short period 
each year, Frank B. Curran, of the Auto- 
motive Division, Department of Com- 
merce, has reported to the Department. 
In Ecuador, roads are financed from the 
general national revenues, Mr, Curran 
said. His review of highway projects in 
the two countries follows in full text: 
| Ecuador: The annual report on public 
works in Ecuador for 1928 has not yet 
been published, but the budget called for 
the expenditure of $281,600 en. construc- 
tion, repairs, and maintenance of al 
roads and bridges. The 1929 budget con- 
, tained provisions for the expenditure of 
$180,000 on certain specified roads, $100,- 
000 for local and provincial roads and 
paths, and $40,000 for the purehase of 
tools and machinery for. public works. | 
The Constituent Assembly added $80,000 
for the road from Ibarra to the northern 
border, which is intended to be a part oi 
the Inter-American Highway, and $20,- 
600 to assist towns in the eastern part of 
Carchi Province to build a road from the 
River Chone to Tulcan. The total budget 
for roads is $420,000. 

All road work in Ecuador outside of 
the cities, and much of that within cities, 
is paid for by the National Government 
out of funds raised by general taxation 
and set aside for the purpose in the an- 
nual budget. There are no special road 
taxes and there have been no local or for- 
eign bond issues for that purpose. No 
tolls are collected. Vehicle license fees 
and fines go into general revenues and 
not into special road funds. The Guay- 
aquil Automobile Club raised some funds 
by private subscription for the purpose 
of improving a trail from Guayaquil to 
Salinas. 


penses or per diem allowances. 

The function of the wool advisory com- 
mittee will be to confer with the Federal | 
Farm Board, call for information from | 
the Board, make oral or written repre- 
sentations to the Board relating to wool, | 
and to cooperate with the Board in ad- | 
vising .the producers through their or- | 
ganizations or otherwise in the develop- 
,ment of programs of planting or other 





activities in accordance with the policy 
of the agricultural marketing act which | 
is the organic law of the Board. 

The full text of the Federal Farm | 
Board’s wool marketing statement fol- | 
lows: | 

Officials of the National Wool Market- | 
ing Council and of other wool marketing | 
organizations have had several confer- | 
ences with the Federal Farm Board. | 
They asked for the immediate formation 
of a commodity advisory committee for 
wool, and discussed unofficially the ques- | 
| tion of financial aid to wool cooperatives 
Ly the Board. 


Third of Wool Clip 
Handled Cooperatively 


| 

It developed in the conference that of | 

| this year’s clip of about 300,000,000 
pounds, some 20,000,000 pounds are han- 
;}dled by members of the National Wool | 
Marketing Council, about 7,000,000} 
pounds by cooperatives who are not} 
members of the Council, about 35,000,000 | 
telegraphs, mint, and other similar insti- | pounds by farmer-owned warehouse com- | 
tutions.” | panies in Texas, California, and New| 
Foreign loans and bond issues are de-| Mexico, and about 5,000,000 pounds by | 
pepended upon te a marked degree for | local cooperative pools in western States. | 
road funds. A 34-year loan of $100,000,- | This total, of about 70,000,000 pounds, 
000 was negotiated in 1927, and the first | 0r 35 per cent of the total wool clip of | 
issue of bonds amounting to $50,000,000 , the Nation, represents. actual or poten- | 
was made in December of that year. | tial wool which might be handled by co- | 
From this loan as stated) as above, $1,200,- | Operative marketing associations. eA 
000 was to be set aside annually during| It is apparent that one of the ma) 
1928, 1929, and 1930 for road building. | Problems confronting the wool associa- 
There have been no local bond issues, | tions i Hi mene one mn, nae of 
eas oat Bt 25 | their selling efforts. n order to im- 

Ww orkers Are Conseripted. . | prove this situation, it was agreed that | 
One of the most interesting laws in| some time early in October the Federal | 
Peru is the “road conscription act” of | Farm Board would invite all producers’ | 
1920. This act established compulsory | cooperative wool marketing associations | 
road service for all mates between the/| jn the United States, together with all | 
ages of 18 and 60 years, as follows: 18) producet-owned warehouse associations, | 
to 21 years, 6 days a year; 21 to 50 years, | to meet with it in Chicago for the pur- 
12 days a year; 50 to 60 years, 6 days a| pose of discussing and if possible, de- 
| year. ; 1 _ | veloping definite plans for a national co- | 
Exemption may be obtained by paying | operative wool sales agency, which shall 

a sum equivalent to the customary daily | include in its membership all of the 
wage for manual labor in each respective | various types of wool cooperatives now | 
locality. The value of the exemption | engaged in handling the product. | 
varies from % to 1 sol (20 to 40 cents} It was further agreed that out ‘of | 
United States currency) per day. the group of wool associations which 


Projects in Peru. 


Peru: The budget for 1929. allots $1,- 
220,000 for road construction and main- 
tenance. The expenditurés made during 
1928 have not been published, but: road 
construction in 1927 cost $2,760,000. The 
budget for 1928 alloted $800,000, and in 
addition $1,200,000 was set aside for 
roads from a loan made in the United 
| States. From this loan the same amount 
is alloted annually for 1929 and 1930, in 
addition to sums allocated for roads in 
the regular budget. 

The sources of funds for road work are 
varied. The treasury funds from which 
the budget allotments are made are de- 
rived from general revenues, including 
taxes on mining and oil property, per- 

| sonal and real property, business and 
professions, etc.; customs collections; the 
| proceeds of monopolies and excise taxes, 
consular fees, inheritance tax, sale of 
stamped paper,etc.; revenue from guano; 
the receipts from State railways and port 
facilities, and income from the post office, 


The law is not operative throughout | 


Avrworizer STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresenTen HEREIN, BEING 
PusuisHem, WITHOUT COMMENT RY THE UNITED Srates DaILy 


! Application Forms 7 
eee 
For Taking Census 


Generally Available 


Invited to Organize 


Corporation for Cooperative Marketing 


for Establishment of Agency 


In October Under Its Auspices. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Dakota, Colorado, Iowa, and Kansas, 
which are not today affiliated with the 
Council, and there are many producer- 
owned warehouse companies in various 
states which operate independently in 
storage and sales. 

It was the opinion of the wool delega- 
tion which appeared before the Board 


that all of these wool cooperatives should 


find a way to come together under a com- 
mon tent, and with this opinion the 
Board agrees. Among those who par- 
ticipated in the conference with the 
Board were L. B. Palmer and J. F. 
Walker of Ohio; J. B. Wilson of Wyo- 
ming; R. A. Ward of Oregon; F. R. Mar- 
shall and J. A. Hooper of Utah; Senator 


Thomas of Idaho;.and Mr.’O’Daniels of | 


Texas. 


Good-will Flight of Mexican 


Commemorated in Album 


A memorial album commemorating the | 
good-will flight of Captain Emilio Car- | 


ranza of the Mexican Army, who was 
killed in the United States, has been sent 


to the Mexican Government by officers | 


of the American Army, A letter of trans- 
mittal by the Acting Secretary of State, 


Joseph P. Cotton, made public by the | 


Department of State August 12, follows 
in full text: 

Senor Don Manuel C, Tellez, Ambassa- 
dor of Mexico: I have recently received 
a letter from the Secretary of War in- 
forming me of the preparation in the 


| War Department of a memorial album 


in commemoration of the good-will flight 
of the late Captain Emilio Carranza, of 
the Mexican Army Air Service. In this 


j letter the Secretary of Wrr makes the 


following statement: 
“This intrepid officer, in his brief visit 
to the United States, won the respect 


and admiration of soldier and civilian | 


alike. Out of the sincere affection in 


| which he was held and the genuine grief 


aroused in all hearts at the untimely 
death of their brother officer, grew the 
inspiration for this simple token of the 


| regard in which the memory of Captain 


Carranza is held in the United States.” 

It gives me great pleasure to trans- 
mit the album herewith in order that 
you may forward it to your Government, 
in accordance with the wishes of the Sec- 
retary of ‘War. (Signed) Joseph P. Cot- 
ton, Acting Secretary of State. 


| British Imports Increased 
Of American Canned Fruits | 


British imports from the Pacific coast 
of canned fruits, including pineapple, 
were heavier during July than in the 
same month of 1927 and 1928, accord- 
ing to a cabled report from the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attache at London, W. 


L. Cooper, made public by the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce August 12. 
~The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: 

Consumption has been stimulated by 
the warm weather. Dealers spot stocks 
are becoming light and spot prices have 
steadily advanced until they are now ap- 
proaching the levels announced for the 
new pack. 
ness is quiet, partly on account of the 
seasonal bank holiday dullness and also 
because the-market is waiting for the 


arnmouncement of opening prices by big | 


packers. Some importers anticipate 
that the high prices for the 1929 pack 


will result in considerable restriction of | 


retail demand, 

There is a strong demand for Alaskan 
red tall salmon but pink talls are still 
experiencing slow sales. 

The Singapore pineapple market is 
stronger and the Hawaiian market con- 
tinues firm with supplies reported re- 
stricted. The dried fruit market is gen- 
erally firm and prices of California 
prunes have advanced four shillings per 


hundredweight (about 87 cents per 100} 


pounds) during the month of July. Or- 


Importers report that busi-| 


They have | 


the entire country, 


participate in the Chicago meeting, the 


but is proclaimed in} Board will at that time consider the 


farce in various districts, as cireum-| selection of a wool advisory committee. 


stances may warrant and in accordance 


with local needs. Though registration of | ej] 
| conscripts has been practiced in Lima and | eratives. 


schools are old fire traps, plumbing poor, | Callao since 1926, the first instance of | The Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative As- 


any actual call to work was issued 
February of this year. Some opposition 
has been manifested toward the law, but 
it has has been placed in force in a large 
number of Provinces and a considerable 
amount of work has been accomplished 
under its provisions. 

The law provides for the organization 


of a road council (Junta de Conscripcion | sota Cooperative Wool Growers 
Vial) in each Province where it is made 


is | 


effective. ‘The council’s membership 


| 


composed of the cheif local officials, who | 


are responsible for the execution of its 


provision, subject to the supervision of | 


the Department of Public Works. The 
National Governinent obligates itself to 


cal experts from the corps of highway en- 
gineers. 

Most foreigners are exempt from the 
work required, under the provisions of 
the act. Americans are, exempt, but have 
to register at the cost of 1 sol (40 cents, 
| United States currency). 

Gasoline Tax Raised. 

A gasoline tax of 10 centavos (4 
cents) a gallon was authorized in Octo- 
ber, 1927. The proceeds were reserved 
for highway construction. It was esti- 
mated that the domestic consumption of 
gasoline during 1928 would reach 10,000,- 
000 gallons, thus producing $400,000. The 
tax was increased to 30 centavos (12 


Indians should be cared for by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Proper hospitals should be established 
to care for tuberculosis victims, 

The young should receive an education 
that would make useful citizens out of 
them, and, in my judgment, it should be 
handled by the State. 
| A business-like accounting system 
|should be established and the Indians 
rendered an itemized quarterly statement 
of their personal and tribal funds in 
ithe hands of the Indian Office, 

The Indians should be given a voice 
|in the leasing of this trust property as 
well as his tribal property. 

We have a new Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, a new_ Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and it is the 


| known whether the full 
furnish tools and explosives, and techni- | 


The National Wool Marketing Coun- 
is a trade federation of wool coop- 
Its membership consists of: 


in| sociation; The Pacifie Cooperative Wool | 


Growers; The New York State Sheep 
Growers Cooperative Association; 
Wyoming Wool Cooperative Marketing 
Association; The Montana Wool Grow- 


ers Cooperative Marketing Association; | 


The Utah Wool Marketing Association; 


The | 


egon prunes are also firmer. Although 
California raisins are about eight shil- 
lings per hundredweight ($1.74 per 100 
| pounds) above last year, the position has 
| been unfavorably affected by supplies of 
| Australians and Smyrnas. 


| 
| 


| 


The Idaho Wool Growers; The Minne- |! 


ciation, 


There are other cooperatives and wool | 


pools .in Nevada, South Dakota, North 
cents) in November 1928, but it is not 


proceeds are still 
to be devoted to roads. 


Special taxes to provide read funds in- 


| clude a sales tax on cigarettes (Peru has 


hope of those interested in the Indians | 


that many of the incompetent superin- 
tendents will be relegated to the pohitical 
scrapheap and in their place and stead 
we will have men who are not just seek- 


ing a job, but who are anxious and 


~ willing to render a service to the In- | 
| Conclusions.—The old and indigent | dians and to all mankind as well, 


a tobaceo monopoly).’ Many road tolls 


and local special taxes are levied, the na- | 
ture of which may be seen from the fol-| 


lowing examples. 


Trujillo—Quirivilea road.— Tax on all 


minerals transported over the road. 


Huanta—La Mar road.— Excise tax | 


on coca leaves. 
Lomas—Puquio road.—Tax on each 

of cattle, sheep, and coffee. 
_Lima—Canete road 

biles and trucks. s 
Some important roads, such as. the 


Avenida Progreso, from Lima to Callao, | 


have been constructed by large compa- 
nies under an arrangement by which the 
company finances the project and upon 
completion collects tolls for a certain 


period of years, after which the road re- | 


verts to the Government. In the case of 
the Avenida Progreso, the Government 
took over the road by paying the balance 
due the company, and continued to collect 
tolls. Unfortunately, the toll receipts 
were not spent by the Govenrment excl 
sively for road purposes. As an instance, 
these tolls were used to gudrantee a con- 
tvact for the construction of: a banquet 
hall in the Government palace at Lima. 
The departments are supposed t6 spend 
20 per cent of their local revenues, on 
road construction and maintenance. Spe- 
cial appropriations and subsidies are 


sometimes granted from general funds by | 
Congress and the National Government | 
for roads of primary importance and to | 


supplement local revenues. Some road 
building is carried on and financed by pri- 
vate interests, as in the case of an Amer- 


ican mining company whieh intends to) 


build a road to the Yauricacha mine at a 


\ cost of about $300,000, 


Asso- | 


y—Toll on automoe- | 


Davin LAWRENCE 


— 


Test Examination to Be Re- 
quired of Persons to. 
Serve as Enu- 
merators. 


The Bureau of the Census will send 
application forms to every person in the 
United States who expresses a desire to 
join the army of enumerators who will 
canvass the country in the fifteenth de- 
cennial census in 1930, the Director of the 
Census, Dr, William M. Steuart, says in’ 
a letter just made public. The letter was 
addressed to Senator Fletcher (Dem.) of 
Florida, who asked about the Bureau’s 
procedure in respect to employing enu- 
| merators. 

The full text of a written statement by 
Senator Fletcher embodying the full text 
|of Direetor Steuart’s letter follows: 

In reply to a recent communication re- 
| questing information concerning the pro- 
cedure necessary to be followed by those 
who desire that consideration be given 
their qualifications for employment next 
spring as census enumerators, the Di- 
rector advised: 

It is the intention to send applications 
to all persons who express a desire to be 
| appointed as enumerators. A test exami- 
nation forms a part of this application 
jand if it is properly prepared and re- 
turned to the Bureau, it will be examined, 
a memorandum will be made of the de- 
fects, if any, and next February it will 
be sent to the supervisor of the district to 
be used by him as a guide in selecting the 
enumerators. 

There will be one or more enumerators 
in each political subdivision. The enumer- 
|ator must reside in the political subdi- 
vision in which he will be employed. 
Therefore it is possible that all of those 
| who apply can not be appointed because 
they will not be properly located and 
they can not be employed in any other 
| district. I therefore suggest that you 
send the Bureau the names of all persons 
| who desire to make application. 


Navy Planes to Enter 
National Air Races 





xteen Ships Will Represent 
Department at Cleve- 
land Events. 


a 





; Sixteen Navy planes, in ‘two -squad- 
| rons, will participate in the’ National 
| Air Races, to be held at Cleveland from 
August 24 to September 2, while the 
Navy Dirigible “Los Angeles” will visit 
| there during the events, the Department 
|of the Navy annownced on» August -22. 

| Lieut. Commander H:. C. ‘Wick will 
| command the planes participating in the 
}events. The “Los Angeles” will be com- 
manded by Lieut. Commander H. V. 
Wiley. The full text of the Department’s 
| statement follows: 

| The National Air Races are to be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, from August 
24 to September 2. The extent of the 
Navy’s participation in these races is 
to be as follows: 

One 10-piane fighting plane. squadron 
from the Aircraft Squadrons, Battle 
Fleet, attended by two transport planes. 

One 6-plane unit from the East Coast 
Expeditionary Force, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, with an accompanying trans- 
port plane. 

A visit to the National Air Races by 
the dirigible “Los Angeles.” 

The West Coast planes are to be under 
the command of Lieut. Comdr. H. C. 
Wick, U. S. N., formerly commanding 
officer of the Naval Air Station, Ana- 
costia, D. C. The detachment will be 
composed of Boeing fighting planes 
known as F2B-1’s. 

The Marine Corps planes are to be 
Curtiss fighting planes known as F7C-1’s 
and under the command of Capt. R. A. 
Presley, U. S. M. C. 

The “Los Angeles” is commanded by 
Lieut. Comdr, H. V. Wiley, U. S. N. 


| 


| 
| 
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Approval of Loans 
To Foreign Nations 


Will Be Expedited 


Department of State Outlines | 
Procedure to Hasten Rou- 
tine Involved in Fi- 
nancing Abroad. 


Wool classing—or sorting fleeces ac- 
cording to grade, condition and other fac- 
tors—is regarded by wool authorities in 
Australia, the world’s leading wool pro- 
ducing country in both volume and qual- 
ity of product, as the only satisfactory 
method of preparing wool for‘ market, 
says J. F. Walker, consulting specialist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in a 


A speeding up in the system whereby 
the Department of State passes upon 
loans by American bankers to foreign 
countries, is contemplated, according to 
an oral statement by the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, on 
August 12. 

Mr. Cotton stated that this was not | 


Department of Agriculture, following a 


ing methods in Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, England, and 
France. 


1 ker’s report follows in full text: 
replies to the bankers when they wrote; “The opinion of the best authorities in 
to ask the Department regarding foreign | all of these countries,” Mr. Walker says, 
loans. 4 , | “seems to be that selling the fleece entire 

The policy of requesting bankers to|as taken from the sheep does not react 
consult the Department regarding all | to the greatest possible advantage of the 
loans to foreign countries or foreign | wool producer. Sentiment is apparently 
concerns was formulated under President | eyystallizing to the effect that classing 
Harding in 1922, according to informa- | should be done in centrally located ware- 
tion obtained at the Department. | houses rather than at production points, 
i Two types of loans have been refused | 4. larger lines, more uniform, in type, 
in the past, according to the records of | can be obtained, and the buyer is there- 


the Department. These are loans to|fore assured of a better standardized 
countries which have not yet funded their | product.” 


war debts and loans to promote monop- 2 

oe oe German uiteats, Bresitian Marketing by Auction 

coffee or British rubber, which would ef- | ° ; 

fect the: best interests of the United | Grows in Favor 

States. Discussing marketing methods, Mr. 
In the past the Department consulted | Walker declares that “the activities of 

with other interested Departments of} the speculative buyer are being rapidly 





«the Government such as the Commerce | curtailed, in so far as the purchase of the 


and Treasury Departments. Under the | clip from the individual producer is con- 
new system, Mr. Cotton stated the De-| cerned. Auction sales through brokerage 
partment of State will act on its own in-| houses are gradually gaining ground. 

itiative and will act immediately. This| In Australia 95 per cent of the total 
will save considerable time and trouble |clip is so disposed of. New Zealand closely 


tat ad blic August 12 by the} : 
pes agate a . y | crop system of agriculture the Merino 


survey of wool production and market- | 
| Lincolns 
| market lamb having a good carcass and , Quarter of 1927-28, according to a re- 


| ; 
The statement summarizing Mr. Wal- | C@™ying a good fleece. 


World Methods in Breeding of Sheep - 
And Merchandizing Wool Surveyed 


Grading by Producer and Disposal of Clip at Auction Grow | 
In Favor, Says Specialist. 


| fair quality and which will range over 
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Gain in Revenues 


Of Britain Is Noted 


| 


Excess of Expenditures for 
: Period Is Reduced From 


Level of. Last 
Year. 


animal, which produces a heavy fleece of 


wide areas. To accomplish this he has 
combined the biood of many families of 
Merinos, has at times gone outside the 
breed, and has rigorously culled to a 
standard. | quarter of 1929-30 reveal an increase in 

“When parts of the country began a | Ordinary révenue receipts of nearly £6,- 





British budget returns for the first 


with revenue receipts for the first quar- 
ter of 19%8-29, and of nearly £3,000,000 
and -Leicesters—to develop aj|as compared with those for the first 


was crossed with the longwool breeds— | 


port from the American Trade Com- 
missioner at London, Frederic E. Lee, 


producing areas of faity good rainfall ened " 
ae e public ky the Department of Com- 
the fine-wool types have demonstrated |merce on August 12. 


their superiority, so that they have eon- | Th 
: ’ ony e full text of the Department’s 
tinued to supply the majority of the Ghitnent tallow 


Gheepeos shone. kechons. | Total revenue for the quarter, includ- 


Large Framed Sheep |ing that accounted under “self-balancing 
| revenues and expenditures,” is given at 


Developed in Australia | £151,137,000, as compared with £145,- 

“New Zealand, with more abundant | 560,000 and 4£148,471,000 for the same 
| vegetation and a_ heavier rainfall, has | period in 1928 and in 1927, respectively. 
turned almost entirely to production of | Total expenditures aggregated £225,321,- 
mutton. 


On . the high- 


requirements of the New Zealand | about $4.85.) 
breeder, so he has evolved his own breed| It is understood that the early quar- 
|to meet the demand of his market for | ters of the financial year in the United 
}an early maturing lamb of lightweight | Kingdom do not yield revenue in pro- 
and little waste in dressing, produced | portion to later ones, and also that 
from a dam that shears a heavy fleece, | tendencies apparent in the early months 
“Of the two or three English breeds |May lose momentum or entirely dis- 
|which have survived in New Zealand, appear later on—thus vitiating deduc- 
radical changes have been made in type. | tions based on comparative figures. Most 
These breeds are the Romney, Leicester, | of the income tax is paid during the later 
and Lincoln. In all three the size has|months of the financial year and is 
been decreased, the legs shortened, the largely depended upon to redress the bal- 
body made more compact, and the fleece | ance, which is expected to appear un- 
refined, to secure a better sire for mating | favorable up to that time. 


} 000,000 (about $29,160,000) as compared | 


All breeds of England have | 000, as compared with £225,363,000 and | 
been tried and few have come up to the | £217,790,000, respectively. (Pound equals | 


to the bankers. 
A statement of the foreign loan policy 


of the United States as outlined by the} 


Department of State when it was origi- 
nally formulated in 1922 follows in full 
text: 


Cooperation Planned. 


At a conference held last summer be- | 


tween the President, certain members of 
the Cabinet and a number of American 
investment bankers, the interest of the 
Government in the public flotation of is- 
sues of foreign bonds in the American 
market was informally discussed and the 
desire of the Government to be duly and 
adequately informed . regarding such 
transactions before their consummation, 
so that it might express itself regarding 
them if that should be requested or seeni 
desirable, was fully explained. Subse- 
quently the President was informed by 
the bankers that they and their associ- 
ates were in harmony with the Govern- 
ment’s wishes and would act accordingly. 

The desirability of such cooperation, 
however, does not seem sufficiently well 
understood in banking and investment 
circles, 

The flotation of foreign bond issues 
in the American market is assuming .an 
increasing importance and on account 
of the bearing of such operations upon 
the proper conduct of affairs, it is hoped 
that American concerns that contemplate 
making» foreign’ loans will inform the 
Department of State in due time of the 
essential facts and of subsequent de- 
velopments“%: importance. Responsible 
American bankers will be competent to 
determine what information they should 
furnish and when it should be supplied. 


Procedure Outlined. 


American concerns that wish to ascer- 
tain ‘the attitude of the Department re- 
garding any projected loan should re- 
quest the Secretary of State, in writing, 
for an expression of the Department’s 
views. The Department will then give 
the matter consideration and, in the 
light of the information in its possession, 
endeavor to say whether objection to 
the loan in question does or does not 
exist, but it should be carefully noted 
that the absence of a statement from 
the Department, even though the De- 
partment may have been fully informed, 
does not indicate either acquiescence or 
objection. The Department will reply as 
promptly as possible to such inquiries. 

The Department of State cannot, of 
course, require American bankers to con- 
sult it. It will not pass upon the mer- 
its of foreign loans as business proposi- 
tions, nor assume any responsibility 
whatever in connection with loan trans- 
actions. Offers for foreign loans should 
not, therefore, state or imply that they 
are contingent upon an expression from 
the Department of State regarding them, 
nor should any prospectus or contract 
refer to the attitude of this Government. 
The Department believes that in view 
of the possible national interests involved 
it should have the opportunity of saying 
to the underwriters concerned, should it 
appear advisable to do so, that there is 
or is. not objection to any particular 
issue, 





International Problems 


Affecting Radio Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

for the regulation of transmitting ap- 
paratus may be calibrated as accurately 
as possible, by comparison ‘with their 
national standard-instruments. 

Study of methods 
available for maintaining the waves 
emitted by a station as exactly as pos- 


sible at the frequency authorized and re- | 


commendation for the fixing of the toler- 
ance allowable for the difference between 


the mean frequency of emissions and the 


recorded frequency. ° 

Study of the width of a frequency 
band occupied by the emission of a sta- 
tion for each t of communication and 
wave and recommendation for fixing the 
maximum allowable. 

Recommendation for fixing, according 


to the possibilities fomnd to be realizable | 


by the studies above mentioned. 

The necessary separation in cycles of 
kilocycles between two. successive fre- 
quencies of the same service in order that 
the stations to which these frequencies 
are assigned may not interfere with 
each other. 

The distance, in cycles or kilecycles, 
to be observed between the frequency of 
one station belonging to a given service 
and the edge of the band assigned to 
that service, in order not to produce seri- 
ous interference with the operation of 
stations belonging to the ~services to 
which adjoining bands of frequencies are 
assigned. 

Study of methods now technically 
available for preventing, so far as, pos- 
sible, emissions not essential to the type 
of communication effected by a station. 

Organization of studies to achieve in- 
ternational understanding on various 
phenomena, of intersst in the develop- 
ment of radio communication such as fad- 


| approaches this mark, and South Africa 


with Merino or crossbreed ewes. 
sees yearly an increasing percentage. 
France and England are gradually adopt- 
ing the plan. — 'in order to secure a very fine lamb for | 

“These auctions may vary from a care- | later freezing purposes. 
fully planned system os sales covering the 
entire country, both as to time anc quan- 
tity to be offered, to a local collection of 
wool to be sold at some fa:r; but in prin- 
ciple the operation is the same, and the 
fact that ye occ = wok = 
creasing in volume of wool sold is fairly | : gt 
conetudire proof that producers of wool| “The Union of South Africa is a wool- 
consider them an advance step in mar- | producing country, and the efforts in 
keting.” | sheep breeding have been to obtain 

Cooperative marketing of wool is re-| higher yield and better quality of wool. 
ported to be making progress in all coun- | England has a different breed or type,in 
tries surveyed, and as reflecting the|every section, all based! on utilitarian | 
world-wide trend of agriculturists toward | features. bal 
coordination of effort in the marketing | “In southern France, a type of Merino 
of farm products. Recently the Austra- | has been evolved which is long in leg, | 
lian Government appointed a committee | hardy, and able to return a good account | 
on pastoral conditions to investigate 
transportation, pastures, preparation of 
products for market, and marketing pro- 
blems. 

“In Australia.” Mr. Walker says, “the 
|sheepman has developed a large-framed 


} account of 
| qualities. 





|Production of Sheep 
In Other Countries 


|to its owner. In northern France an en- | 
|tirely different type of Merino is found, 
| and here also has been developed a cross- 
| bred, long-wool Merino type to meet the 
demand for,a market lamb. 

“In short, the sheepmen of all these 
{countries seem to be more concerned 


sa? ae wo ee ae - Ti. about the utility of an animal than the 
Business Outlook Bright | breed to which it may belong, and breeds 

















now technically | 


And Crops Good in Sweden |; : a 
Siwli’s satisfactory trend in general Economic Conditions 


business conditions continues, Assistant | 
Trade Commissioner at Stockholm, Basil 


D. Dahl, radios the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement just 
issued follows in full text: 

The outlook is bright with favorable 
crop reports and leading export indus- 
tries well engaged. Bourse activity re- 
flects the normally quiet summer season 
although recently the quotations on sev- 
eral leading shares have shown a rising 
|tendency. The money market is easy. | 

It is estimated that foreign trade dur- | 
ing June will yield an export surplus of | 
about 20,000,000 crowns, the crown par | 


being $0.268. The exports of sawn wood /| from the Commercial Attache at Buda- 
goods were unusually high and reached 


3 J ‘ | pest, William A. Hodgman. Crop pros- 
the highest figures for the month in sev-| nects are better than anticipated and 
eral years. Woodpulp, paper, iron ore, | : 4 : 3 
matches, and pig iron also reached high | agricultural exports are increasing, it 
levels. | was stated. The full text of the Depart- 

Among the imports, gasoline showed ment’s statement, August 12, follows: 
sharp advance for ined wen as well as} The latest grain crop estimate forecasts 
for the first aim mont s of 1929 as com: the following decreases as compared with 
pared with last year. Advance lumber = 
sales on June 15 were. estimated at | last year: Wheat, 773,000 tons; rye, 9,000 
800,000 standards or 1,584,000,000 board | tons; barley, 56,000 tons; and oats, 30,000 
feet against 755,000 standards or 1,494,- | tons.. Wheat prices advanced 11 per cent 

since July 1 and it is estimated that 300,- 


| 


_ Improve in Hungary 





Crop Prospects Said to Be 
Better Than Had Been 
Anticipated. 


A slight improvement occurred during 
July in the general economic situation 
in Hungary, the Department of Com- 
merce has been informed in a radiogram 


| 900,000 board feet on May 15. Chemical | 
pulp and paper markets show no im- 





| portant changes. 000 tons of wheat remain from last 
The June wholesale price index was | Years crop. 
| 182 and cost of living index 169, a drop |, Corn and hoed crops promise a much 


better yield than last year provided the 
weather becomes more favorable than 
|during the past 10 days during which 
| it has been very hot and no rainfall has 
| occurred. 

The industrial situation on the whole 
| is not unfavorable and production is still 

at approximately last year’s level. Pro- 

| duction in the building, chemical and tex- 
tile industries is decreasing, but in- 
creasing sufficiently in coal, iron, steel 
and machinery to equalize the decline 
in other branches of industry. 

Savings deposits in the Postal Savings 
Banks and in the 13 leading commer- 
cial banks of Budapest increased by $2,- 
300,000 during the month, bringing the 
total to $98,300,000. The National Bank’s 
metal reserve continues to decrease 
steadily. The placing of mortgage bonds 


|of one and two points respectively dur- 
ing the month. 


Tariff on Hides and Skins 
Retained in Senate Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, both mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, have 
| said that so far as the policy of the 
| minority is concerned there is no reason 
why the legislation should not become 
law in the special session, though both 
admit the possibilities for extended de- 
bate if the bill as reported approximates 
that written by the House. 

Rather than block passage of tariff 
revision, said Senator Watson, the mi- 
nority plan will be to direct the atten-| valued at $500,000 by the Budapest Mu- 
tion of the country to certain items con- |nicipal Savings Bank and the sale of 
sidered “obnoxious, at least that is what | 100,000 shares of the British-Hungarian 
I would do if it were a Democratic| Bank at 88.5 pengoes per share on the 
tariff bill.” London market have a a good Sect 

Tariff Said to Be Costly. on negotiations for other issues pending. 

eat ane ’ sartat .o.| dune imports were valued at $16,000,- 
onthe prediction thet Congress will never| gg) and exports at $12,000,000 as com: 
| American consumer $443,000,000 annu- pared with May warone. eo peeeees 
ally, was made by Senator Borah (Rep.), | and exports of an eles LO ion 
|of Idaho, who said that this would be uelonging to th oe OE nw B50 to =. 
the cost of retaining the rate fixed by | *™e#S¢ 2 tag ‘the a 7.9 Stat, 
the House of $2.40 on Cuban sugar. 650. Traffic on the Meee ean 400 
The figures were supplied the Idaho Railway during June was about 7,000,000 
Senator by an expert economist whom freight-ton-kilometers less than L ny 
he has employed to work ‘@ut a combina- a —— arate Phe Stock Ex. 
| tion seale of a tariff for revenue and a vee ‘which fs nes letely - ‘ataghant 
bounty to sugar growers, GRANTS, WHieA 35 COMpigTeny cle 


According to the work of this expert, | declined to 16.5. 


he said, “the Hawley bill would cost the 
ultimate consumer $443,000,000. The 
present tariff bill costs the ultimate con- 
sumer $293,000,000.” 

“The Congress will never pass a sugar 
law imposing a burden of $443,000,000 on 
the consumer,” Mr. Borah declared. 
“That is certain, so that proposal must be 
changed.” 

Information supplied him indicates that 
a combination of tariff revenue and 
bounty would save the consumer about 
$150,000,000, he said. 





Production of Soft Coal 


report just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce. 
Compared with the output of the pre- 
ceding week, a decrease of 260,000 tons 
is revealed, the report adds. Production 
during the corresponding week of 1928 
amounted to 8,757,000 tons, according to 
| Department figures. 
, Coal produced during the week ended 
July 27 amounted to 9,480,000, an in- 
crease of 278,000 tons, or 3 per cent over 
| the output of the preceding week, 





ing, directive effect, skip-distance, at- 
mospheric disturbances, ete. 

In so far as possible, making uniform 
the technical conditions imposed on the 
holders of amateur licenses, International 
allocation of frequency bands for ama- 
teurs, 








pari 


on this basis.” 


Complete details of Mr. Walker’s sur-| violating the Federal food and drugs 
vey have been published by the Depart-| act, the majority willingly and promptly 
ment of Agriculture in Tcchnical Bul-| did so. 
letin 124-T, entitled “Some Factors Af-|and directions 
fecting the Marketing of Wool in Aus-|formulas to justify the claims made for 
tralia, New Zealand, the Union of South! the products. 


Africa, England and France.” 


| The revenue deficit for the first quar- 
“Some Southdown and Ryeland rams _ ter of 1929-30, at £74,184,000, represents 
are kept for use with crossbreed ewes a decrease of about £5,500,000 in com- |. 
son with that revealed at the end /|'5 
In the rough | ofthe corresponding quarter of 1928-29, | strength; the second only when used as 
/eountry the Merino has held its own on/|but the difference is more than wiped 
. its hardiness and ranging out by the allocation of some £6,000,000 
| less to the sinking fund than in the first 

| quarter of the last financial year, 


= Changes in Labels 


| have been evolved and types established | 


Copies of | antiseptics removed their preparations 
the bulletin may be obtained from the|from the market rather than to make 
United States Department of Agricul- | any changes or to face legal action. 
| ture, Washington, D. C. 


| Reliability of Antiseptics Increased 
As Result of Recent Investigations 


For First Quarter Bacteriological Tests Made by Department of Agriculture 
For Many Preparations, 





Much more dependence may now be 
placed on antiseptics for human and ani- 
| mal use than was the case two years 
| ago, or even a few months ago, accord- | 
ing to the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration, of the United States De- 
| partment of Agriculture. The statement 
of the Department follows in full text: 

More than 1,000 products described by 
their makers as antiseptics have been in- 
vestigated with bacteriological tests made | 
| for most of them. Mouth washes, douche 
powders, suppositories, salves, liniments, | 
dusting powders, toothpastes, and soaps | 
| were included among these preparations. 
; Few manufacturers had ever tested 
| their antiseptics bacteriologically, the | 

survey revealed. Some were under the | 
| impression that a chemical such as car- |} 
bolic acid, for example, would be an-| 
| tiseptic no matter how weak a solution | 
was used. Hundreds of so-called an;| 
| tiseptic preparations were found mis-| 
| branded and bearing false claims. | 

The most an antiseptic can be de-| 
pended upon to do it is to destroy or in- | 
hibit the growth of bacteria on or very 
close to body surfaces. Many of these 
misbranded preparations were found to 
be offered as competent treatments for 
abscesses, la grippe, piles, sores of every 
description, sore throat, all forms of skin 
diseases, and diseases of the female re- | 
productive tract. Some were even 
recommendec to be taken internaily for 
digestion, stomach ulcers, cholera mor- | 
bus, dysentery, and similar troubles. 

Most of the mouth washes and douche 
| powders were found to be modifications 
| of the products described in the National 
| Formulary as “Antiseptic Solution” and 
| “Antiseptic Powder.” The first of these | 

antiseptic only when used _ full 











a dry dressing but not when dissolved | 
in water for use in douching. 


| 


|Manufacturers Made 


When manufacturers were advised to | 
label their products truthfully to avoid 


They either revised their labels 
or else changed their 


Makers of 45 so-called 


|tions too weak to have any effect on 


jand in the length of time they are in 


| ‘The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
August 12, 1929. 





| 
| 





10:35 a. m.—President Hoover re- 
turned from his camp in Virginia. 

12:45 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard, called to present Ar- 
thur Henderson, jr., and William Hender- 
son, members of the British Parliament, 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


administration to -resort to legal action 
to secure compliance with the act. 

The drive against worthless and mis- 
branded antiseptics for human and ani- 
mal use resulted from representations 
made late in 1926 to the Department of 
Agriculture that many antiseptics were 
being sold in open violation of the Fed- 
eral food and drugs act, which requires 
that all drug products sold in interstate 
trade/be correctly and truthfully labeled. 

In a preliminary survey of several well 
known antiseptics, it was found that 


most of these preparations were either 
nonantiseptic or ‘recommended in dilu- 





Beam Wireless Station 
Is Proposed in Rhodesia 


Negotiations leading to the establish- 
“ment of beam communication between 


England and Rhodesia are being carried 
on, according to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Johannesburg, Edward 
B. Lawson. 

The Cepartment’s statement just is- 
sued follows in full text: 

It is understood that the negotiations 
are being carried on with a new com- 
pany which has been formed as a result 
of the merger of the cable and wireless 
companies that control the beam wire- 
less service in Great Britain.. They have 
made an offer, whick the Government 
thinks very favorable. The offer includes 
the installation of a. omni-directional 
apparatus by means of which it would 
be possible to communicate from the 
station in Rhodesia to the beam station 
at Capetown or other stations in’ the 
Continent of Africa. 

The Government is seeking the advice 
of a committee which has been set up by 
the British Government to deal with 
questions of this kind. 


bacteria. In fact, two of the so-called 
antiseptics examined at that time ac- 
tually contained living bacteria. 

The need of making a nation-wide sur- 
vey of all antiseptic preparations became 
evident to protect from fraud as well as 
from the consequences of placing confi- 
dence in useless medicinal products. The 
first public announcement of the drive 
was made at the April 7, 1927, meeting 
of the American Drug Manufacturers 
Association by two Department of Agri- 
culture officials. Definitions of the word 
“antiseptic” as found in correct diction- 
aries were discussed. 


Antiseptic Worth 
Of Applications Studied 


It was pointed out at that time, and it 
has been the unchanging stand of the ad- 
ministration ever since, that the impor- 
tant factor in deciding whether an anti- 
septic should kill bacteria or simply pre- 
vent their growth depended upon the 
length of time the product would be in 
contact with the body. Such products 
as mouth washes, douches and gargles, 
as used are in contact with the body for 
but a few seconds, and therefore can 
only be considered antiseptic if they kill 
bacteria in the dilutions recommended 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. & 


contact with the body. Salves, oint- 
ments, dressings and other products in 
contact with the body for prolonged pe- 
riods of time may properly be called 
antiseptic if they merely prevent the 
growth of bacteria. 

All antiseptic preparations sold inter- 
state must be labeled truthfully and in 
full compliance with the Federal food 


and drugs act, say officials of the Food, 43 Exchange Pl. 





In 
only 20 ceases was it necessary for the 


Drug and Insecticide Administration. The 
investigation of these products will be | 
‘continued in the nature of a resurvey. 

















New low prices on the greatest Buick of 
them all! A feat of value giving that only 
Buick could achieve! A feat that instantly 
stamps this new Buick the greatest dollar 
value ever offered in the quality field! 


Consider these amazing new superiorities: 
new Fisher styling in new bodies of match- 
less luxury; new and more powerful valve- 
in-head engine; new longer springs with 
double-acting Lovejoy Duodraulic Shock 
Absorbers; new Controlled Servo Mechani- 
cal Brakes, unrivaled for smooth, sure, 
silent operation; new steering gear with 


Low prices 


new and exclusive Road Shock Eliminator 
—and a host of other important improve- 
ments! 


Also consider these remarkable new prices, 
representing reductions of as much as $250. 


Compare Buick—and Buick prices—with 
any other automobile. Every comparison 
will definitely establish it as the world’s 
greates®motor car value. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


ision of General Motors 


Canadian Factories ‘beration Builders of 
McLaugblin-Buick, Oshawa,Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars. 


enter SE RN NNN Hem 


Passenger Business Coupe, Model 46. cevecccceess $1225.00 


118” WHEELBASE 
5 Passenger Two-door Sedan, Model 40. ..0eesee00++$1235.00 2 
4 Passenger S; Roadster, Model 44....eeseeeeee+ 1275.00 2 


S Passenger Four-door Special Sedan, Model 61...... 1695.00 


a 


Passenger Special Coupe, Model 46-S....ecceeeees 1265.00 


5 Passenger ton, Model 48 .caccccccccccccesees 1275.00 5 Passenger Four-door Sedan, Model 47 evccccccceses 1295.00 
Declines Slightly for Week 124” WHEELBASE 
; a 5 Passenger Four-door Sedan, Model 57» «ccccecess+$1495.00 + Passenger Coupe, Model SB. ccccccccescecccccsesss $1465.00 
The total production of soft coal dur- 7 BASE 
ing the week ended August 3, including 132” WHEEL! 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 7 Passenger Sedan, Model 60.....sececccccececee++$1845.00 4 Passenger De Luxe » Model 64-0 6 gee eee 0+ + $1625.00 
estimated at 9,220,000 tons in the weekly 7 Passenger Limousine, Model 60-L.......ceeeeeee++ 1995:90 5 Passenger Coupe, Mode! 68......ccccsccececeeess 1675.00 


Passenger Phaeton, Model 69. ....ccecesceeseeees 1525.00 


These prices f. 0. b. factory. Special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices include only reasonable 
charges for delivery and financing. Convenient terms can be arranged on the liberal GMAC Time 


Payment 


Plan. Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 


LL 


- 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
eEGSGSeGSC0QG30066 ese es 
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Commerce 


Expansion Recorded 
In Prices for Feeder 
Cattle During 1929 


Reports on Situation to Be 
Furnished by Depart- 
ment of Agri- 
culture. 


The cost of feeding cattle has avera 
higher nearly every month since [ast 
January, and in May prices were ¢lose 
to thé highest point reached during the 
war, according to data includéd in a re- 
cént radio address by the Chief Livestock 
Statistician, C. L. Harlan, of the Buteau 
of Agricultural Economics, Depattment 
of Agriculture. 


The full text of Mr. Harlaii’s address, 
broadéast by the Natidnal Broadcasting | 
Company, follows: 

Atigiist each year the big majority of | 
eattlé men, be they eattle growérs or! 
eattle feeders, begin toe wonder what the | 
eattle market is going to do during the, 
balancé of the year. | 
especially those operating the ranches | 


of the West and Southwest, whose in-| 
coiiés come largely from raising cattle, | 
aré particularly interested in this period 
fot thé great bulk of the western cattle | 
are sold out of growers’ hands during! 


thé four months August to November. 


Cattle feeders are also greatly inter- 
ested in what the situation will be during | 
these months; first, because a large part | 
of the cattle that go into Corn Belt and} 
westérn feed lots to be finished in the | 
following winter and spring are bought | 
during these months; and, second, be- | 
cause large numbers of long fed steers | 
and yearlings from Corn Belt feed lots 
are marketed during these months. 


Both Kinds Sold. | 
The western cattlemen sell both! 
slaughter cattle and stocker and feeder | 
cattle and naturally they are desirous of | 
meeting with a good demand from both| 
packers and cattle feeders. Their inter- 
est is in a high levél of prices for all| 
kinds of cattle during this period. 
Thé cattle feeder, on the other hand, is 
divided in his interests. As a buyer of | 


| 


| erease of $1,512,000, or 62 per cent, over} 


The cattle growers, | - 
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Marketing 
Ex 


ports of Pumping Equipment Gain 


Nearly 17 Per Cent of Total Output Was Absorbed by 


Dominion Last Year. 


Canada, with its widespread construc-! while the amount is still small, sales of 
tion, hydraulic, and mining enterprises,| this item through June of this yeai have 
ranks first among the markets for Amer- | been over four titties the voluifie attained 
ican pumping equipment, and in 1928| during the same part of 1928. Centrif- 
absorbed hearly 17 per cetit of the total) ugal puinps and reciprocating tseam 
output, according to a report from L. J.| pumps have also shared in thé général 
Cochratie, of the Industrial Machinery | increase and such salés have more than 
Division, madé publi¢é August 12 by the | doubled | —s vane ore meen 
Department of Comifierte. The full text] ,. <7: : ue SRG Ming. acy 
of the Depaitment’s statement follows: tivities require a considerable quantity 


of pumps, afid in 1928 American sales 
A marked increase in foreign déinand! to México exeveding $481,000. However, 
for American pumping eqtipment 


is| while this amount represented a sub- 
shown for the first six months of 1929.) stantial gain over the precéding year, it 
Exports during this pé¥iod atnounted to} fell considerably shott of the 
more than $3,936,000, representing an in-| attained in 1925 and 1926. 

Argentina has proven a stéa 


dily ex- 


the corresponding périod of the préced-| panding market for American equipment | 


ing year. jof this typé,-and during 1928 increased 


The demand for rotary pumps, es-|its_ purchases by nearly $55,000 over | 


pecially, has Yisen quite sharply, and| 1927. Sales to that country, after de- 





| 1927 and exceeded $430,000 for 1928. 


Demand for Stoves 
Is Noted in Holland 


Opportunities for Sales to, 
People of Higher Income 


Said to Be Good. 
EEETSTETs Purchases by the United Kingdom de- 
An excellent potential market for | clined frém the large volume reached in 
American cooking appliances exists in| 1927 but were considerably in excess of 
Holland, although higher prices on Amer-| the figures for the preceding two years. 
ican stoves and greater freight charges| 4 8ToWing demand in Soviet Russia was 


, indi f. 
cn them have retarded sales considerably, | that countes ae sonsiderably 


jdies during 1928 rose remarkably over 


(times greater than in 1927. This gain 
|was due partly to the construction of 
|new refineries at Curacao and Aruba, 
and also, in lesser measure, to the fact 
that equipment destined for Venezuela is 
| lighter draft at Curacao, but is shown 
jin American export statistics as being 
| Seneeeaee to the Netherlands West In- 
ies. 


volume | 


————= | creasing in 1926, rose substantially in | 
Deliveries to the Netherlands West In- | 


| preceding years and were nearly four | 


Co 


rporation Formed 


With Canada as Leading Market) To Aid in Marketing 


Fruit and Vegetables 


|Organization Proposes 
Unify Operations of 60 


Cooperatives in 


25 States. 


The Federat Farm Board has not been 
officially consulted regarding the forma- 
| tion of @ $50,000,000 cooperative fruit 
) and vegetable marketite organization 


| to be knéwn as the: United Grow- 
ers of America, and has no expression of 
opinion regarding it, the Board an- 
nounced August 12. The full text of 
the statement follows: + 
"The atténtion of the Federal Farm 


article concerning the formation of a 
$50,000,000 cooperative fruit and vege- 
table marketing organization to be 
known as the United Growers of 
America. 


No Information Available. 


“The plan for this organizafion has not 
been presénted to the Board, the or- 
ganizérs have asked for no endorsement 
| by the Board, and the Board has no in- 
formation Concerning it and is therefore 
hot in a position to express any opiftion 
whatever about it.” 

he Chairman of the Board, Alexander 
Legge, of Chicago, orally explained that 
there had béen some conversation on the 
subject bétween one of the organizers 
and several members of the Board but 
the matter had not been brought before 
the Board at all. He said he knew 
nothing whatever about the new organi- 
zation. He said that this statemerit was 
not intended to be inimical to the plans 
of the organization but that it was sim- 
ply a case of having no official knowledge 
of it or its purposes. 


a Orgahizatibn Incdrporated. 
The atticlé was published in New York 


| August 12. It stated that the United | 
| Growers of America Was incorporated | 





| 


to | 


| Board has been called to a newspaper | 


Cotton 


The unemployment total in the British 
| empire is neatly constant, with the July 
| aggregate of registered unemployed fer- 
sons in Great Britain reported at 1,123,- 
000, and in Northéfn Ireland as 34,000, 
jaeeording to a cablegram jist reeéived 
|from the Commercial Attache at Lon- 
don, William L. Cooper, by the Depart- 
;ment of Commerce. 

| A slackening of British trade during 
| the past itionth is attributed to the holi- 
day séason and the usual siid-summer 
lcurtailiment of operations, Mr, Cooper 
|reports. The full text of. the Depart- 
|ment’s statement follows: 

There is considérablé speculation as to 


Foreign E 





| 


stimates 


| Production in 14 Nations 
Expected to Be Under 
Figure Last Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
j try and above average yields were ob- 
| tained. 

Weather conditions in the Southern 
Héimisphere are not entirely satisfactory. 
Both Argentina and Australia need rains. 
Wheat sowings have teen completed and 


crop prospects aré ideal in Western Aus- 
tralia: 
and Victoria are average but are below 
average in New South Wales. 

The 1929 rye production in five Euro- 
pean countries has been reported at 891,- 
846,000 bushels against 400,407,000 
bushels in 1928. The first éstimate of 





| August 10 in Delaware And that the pur- 
| pose is formation 6f a $60,000,000 co- | 


the winter rye crop in Germany is 315,- 
000,000 bushels against 330,719,000 


Of Wheat Show Loss 


Conditions in Sotith Australia | 


feeder cattle he is desirous of finding a! on incoihes above $4,000. Even the lowest } 


plentiful supf#y and iidte too active a! grade taxpayer satrifices ¢ldsé to a 


market; but since he has fat cattle for | month’s wages toward his government’s | 


sale during these months, he wants a support, the higher grades proportion- 
high level of slaughter cattle’ prices. ately moré. It will thus be seen that an 
Howévér; it usually turns out that he | initial expenditure of $100 or $200 for a 
cannot have it both ways, for the con-/high grade électric or gas stove 
dition of the fat cattle market largely | greater than the average Dutch purse 
determines the level of feeder cattle | can bear. For some time to come the 
prices during thésé months. If fat cat-| larger number of sales will be to the 
tle are high, feeding cattle are apt upper 6 per cent of the population. 

to be high also; and if the feeding cat- By far the greatest demand, espe- 
tle market is weak, a similar condition | cially in the cities and towns, is still 
is apt to prevail in the fat cattle-mar- | for gas stoves. Even many outlying dis- 
ket. tricts are linked up with the gas mains 


Reports to Be Furnished of the larger cities. In Amsterdam— 


In order to inform both cattle raisers 


is | 


and cattle feeders more definitely as to} 
the prospective situation during the fall 
months thé Department of Agriculture 
has undertaken to get a variety of infor- 
mation that will bé madé Available dur- | 
ing the month of Atigust. This inéludes | 
an estimate of the number of cattle on 


| 


for gas is about four cents (United 
States currency) per cubic meter, which 
approximates $1.13 per 1,000 cubie feet. 
In the cities practically every home has 
its gas stove, even though it be but a 
oné or two burner stove placed on a 
table. 


In the poorer city homes, as chief 


feed in the Corn Belt States about Au-| means of cooking, a small, low, two or 
gust 1 for the fall and early winter three wick circular enamel kerosene 
market, a report on the probable demand | stove is used, resting oh a shallow, 
for feeding cattle in the Corn Belt, & re-| enamel bowl, containing about a pint of 
port on the probable marketings of| oi], The same pot-like type of oil stove 
stocker and feeder cattle, as well as of|is also used in nearly all other homes 
other cattle, from the Western States,| ss an auxiliary to save gas. 


It is espe- | 


and finally a fall cattle outlook report, 
which will analyze thése reports, and | 
other information, and interpret them in 
terms of supply and price trends for 
some months to come. 

The reports on thé number of tattle 
on feed and Corn Belt demand for feed- 
ing cattle will be issued next week. These 
are matters of more than usual interest 
this year because the relatively high level 
of feeding cattle prices makes the risks 
of cattle feeding abnormally large. 

A year ago this summer there was a 
wide-spread speculative activity in feeder 
cattle and numerous buyers of all kinds 
were scouring the range country con- 


cially useful for slow cooking at low 
temperatures, and for keéping hot water 
available for the inevitable tea. 


Comitiercial Stocks 
Of Wheat Increased 


Domestic Supply Is Double 


That of Last Year. 


Total commercial stocks of domestic 
wheat in store and afloat in the principal 


according to a report to the Department} more than three times greater than in 
General Charles F. Hoover. The full| even wider margin. 
text ot the Department’s statement nage lets ee 
' e ’ 
In Holland, less the 5% per cent of the R ] Sh M hod 
population pay taxes on incothes greater | etal oe et Ss 
‘German Dealers Favor Sales 
Schemes Employed in 


of Commerce on August 12 from Consul} 1927, and exceeded those for 1926 by an 
follows: 
than $2,000; and less than 1% per cent} f « . d 
Of America Studie 
This Country. 


Methods of retailing shoes in the 
United States are attracting considera- 
ble attention in Germany, and practically 
every German shoe journal is printing 


articles on American mérchandising 


population 750,000—the ordinary charge | Schemes, according to a report made 13| Ville; Ky.; 


| the Department of Commerce by the A8- 
| sistant Trade Cominissioner at Berlin, A. 
| Douglas Cook, made public by the De- | 
partment’ on August 12. 


The full text of the department's staté- | burg, W. Vay tepresentitive of certaiti | 


ment follows: 

The leading German shoe dealers also 
secure this information direct, as the 
majority of the prominent firms subséribe 
ito American shoe trade publications. 
| Their interest is not centered on Ameri- 


can merchandising methods alone but in- | 


|cludes: the latest American styles and 
colors, developments in‘ orthopedic foot- | 
| wear, show window decorating, advertis- 
|ing, interior decorating, methods of 
| granting credit, and even personal gos- 
sip from the trade, as cordial relations 
jexists between these largér German 
| firms and Améftican manufacturers and 
| dealers. 

Despite the fact th:.. Czechoslovakia is 
|the leading exporter of shoes to Ger- 
| many, the German retailers consider 
| America a standard and an authority in 
|all mattérs pertaining to shoe manufac- 
| ture and distribution, and any laudatory 
| comments dn German firms appearing in 
an American shoe journal are accepted 


tracting or attempting to contract cattle. | markets of the United States during the |S being a high form of praise. 


As a result feeder cattle prices, which 
usually trends downward from about May 
to the end of the year, continued to ad- 
vance all through the summer, reaching | 
a peak in late September and then break- 
ing sharply. Most cattle bought before 
the break were fed at a loss. 

While the speculative activity of last | 
summer has not been in evidence this 
year, nevertheless the cost of feeding 
cattle has averaged higher nearly every 
month since January this year than, for 
the similar month last year and in May | 
prices were but little if any below the 
highest point reached during the war. 

Fat cattle during recent months have} 
averaged but little higher this year than | 
last and the margin between the prices 
of feeding cattle and fat cattle ‘has been| 
very narrow. But after reaching the} 
high peak in May, stocker and feeder | 
cattle prices have tended to follow their | 
usual seasonal trend, which is downward; | 
and at the end of July were considerably 
below the May level and also below prices | 
at the same date last year. 

Prices of feeding cattle during the! 


next few months will largely determine | 2gainst, 23,550,000 the previous week, and | 


whether feeding next winter will be at 
a profit or loss. These prices will be de- | 
termined first, by Corn Belt demand for | 
feeding cattle, which will be affected by | 
memory of the out-turn of last year’s| 
feeding operations, by supplies and prob- 
able prices of hay, corn and_ other 
feeds and by the developing level of fat 
cattle prices; second, by the available | 


week ended on August 10 aggrégated 


156,118,000 bushels, against 135,818,000 
bushels during the preceding wéek, and 
72,811,000 bushels during the correspond- 
ing period in 1928, according to figures 
compiled and made public on August 12 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Other domestic grain stocks at United 
States markets during the past week were 
reported by the Department as follows: 
Corn, 8,668,000 bushels, against 9,055,000 
the preceding week, and 13,785,000 the 
corresponding week last year; oats, 11,- 
382,000, against 8,670,000 the preceding 
week, and 3,707,000 last year; ryé; 6,- 
895,000, against 6,614,000 the week be- 
fore, and 2,061,000 last year; barley, 
9,561,000, against 8,803,000 the previous 
week, and 4,185,000 last year; and flax, 


272,000 against 370,000 the week before, | 


and 566,000 last year. 
Canadian grains were announced by 
the Department to be in store in bond in 


| United States markets in the following | 


quantities: Wheat 22,814,000 bushels, 
13,237,000 last year; dats, 341,000, 
against 341,000 the previous week, and 
15,000 the corresponding peridd in 1928; 
rye, 432,000, against 294,000 the previous 
week, and 244,000 last year; and barley, 


| 1,929,000, against 2.277,000 the previous 


week, and 455,000 last year@ 
Canadian Grains Given. 
United States grains in store in Ca- 


| America Is Largest Market 
For Sale of Italian Cheese 


The bulk of Italy’s cheese exportations 
| which are increasing is consigned to the 
|United States, the Unitéd Kingdom 
| ranking as the second market, according 
|to a report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Frank Méssenger, made publié 
: August 12 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The United Kingdom is the priicipal 
|market for cheeses Of the soft type 
|shipped from Italy, the report added, 
the harder varieties being more com- 
|monly sold in the United States. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
Exports of cheese from Italy during 
;May were 964,768 potihds greater than 
|in April, 1929, and also greater by 3812,- 
| 144 pounds than in May, 1928. Exports 
during March and April, 1929, howéver, 
were appretiably less than in the same 
|months of 1928, and the total exports 
|during the first five months of 1929 
}amounted to 27,654,256 pounds com- 
| pared with 29,588;720 pounds in the first 
| five months of 1928. 


Machiiiery for Rice Culture 
Is in Demaiid in Brazil 





| 


supply of feeding cattle, which will be|nadian markets werq reported by the! 


affected both by the actual supply of| Department in the following holdings: | 
Wheat; 2,237,000 bushels, against, 2,288,- 


such cattle and the disposition-of growers 
either to sell them or keep them; and} 
third, by the total marketings of all kinds | 


the level of cattle prices. The forth-| 


coming reports of the Department are! 000, against 334,000 the week before, and 
vintended to furnish information on these| 4,000 last year; rye, 1,195,000, against 
1,255,000 the week before, and 845,000 
last year; and barley, 273,000; agairist | 


different factors. Cattle growers and} 
cattle feeders may find them of use in 
reaching decisions as to sales and pur- 
chases. 


Wheat Production iii Italy 


To Exceed Crop Last Year : To Exclude Fruit Parasite 


The wheat crop of Italy this yéar will; The importation of fresh fruits and 
vegetables into Peru from all points of 


be approximately 110,000,000 bushels 
greater than last year’s crop of 228,- 
596,000 bushels, according to a report 


to the Department of Agriculture from |4 Peruvian decree issued August 9, ac- 
the Acting Commercial Attache dt Romé, | cording to a cablegram to the Départ- 


A. A, Osborne. 
Excessive heat and drought 
sections, however, 


in some | 
is causing fear for | 


000 the previous week, and 2,385,000 the 
corresponding week last year; 


week, and 788,000 last year; oats, 278,- 


279,000 the week before, and no thou- 
sands of bushels last year. 


Embargo Adopted by Peru 


the United States except California 


ment of Commerce from 
Attache at Lima, O. C. Townsend. 


The embargo against fruits and vege- 


corn, 
of cattle, which will largely determine | 483,000, against 746,000 the previous 


A strong demand for machinery de- 
signed for cultivating and harvesting 
rice exists in Brazil, where rice grow- 
ing is steadily expanding, according to 
advices from the Consul at Rie de Ja- 
neiro, Joseph F. Burt, made public; Aug- 
12, by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the advices follows: 

For the past decade rice production 
has increaséd remarkably and is fiow the 


|only by coffee, corn and cotton. 

In 1920, Brazilian statistics show that 
|a total of 841,495 metric tons of rice were 
| produced, and in 1928, 894,711 metric 
|tons. During the intervening years, 
slight decreases were apparent, but. in 


625,000 metric tons. 


| 





able showing the quaatities of each pro- 


Commercial | duced, it is believed that they are about 
The difference in the kinds has | 


} equal. 
little effect on the types of -implements 


the coming crop, Mr. Osborne reported, | tables is designed to prevent the spread-| needed, except that pumps and engines, 


and may reduce 
extent. 


cording to Mr. Townsend, 


production to some|ing of the Mediterranean fruit fly, ac-|as well as machinery of slightly lighter 


I weight are used in the irrigated fields. 


| operative marketing association a3 a na- | bushels in 1928, Conditions in Poland 
tional agerity to effect unity between na-/ indicate yields above those in 1928. 
| tional atid loc&l cooperatives and grow-| Early conditions in Canada point to a 
ers’ organizations dealing in fruits and | cdnsidérable decrease in the feed grain 
végetables, serving in its initial work) crop of the country, due to prolonged 
| 60. subsidiary cooperatives in 25 States. | drought. In Europe, however, early in- 
Its organizers, according to the arti- | dications point to a feed grain crop 
cle brought_to the atténtion of the Board, | somewhat above that of last year. 
included Julius H. Barnes, chairman of | Gain Shown in Bariey 
| the board of the Chamber of Commerce | The total hatliy pendiathan oo far re- 
of the Unitéd States and once president | ported for ii foreign countries is 599,- 


of the United ‘States Grain Corporation, : 
‘as chairman of the board of the new or. 416:000 bushels, or 8.6 per cent above the 


' 
| 


| ganization; William M. Jardine, former production in those countries last year. | 


Secretary of Agriculture under President | The production in the six Eurgpean coun- 


Céslidge; Rébert W. Bingham, of Louis- | 
Arthur R. Rule, executive vice | 


tries so far reported is 887,965,000 bush- | 
els, or 7.3 per cent above the production | 


preésidént of the Federated Fruit and | 
York; Heury W. Jeffers, president of a| 
milk producers’ corporation of New} 
| York; John Burgess, Minneapolis, Minh., 
banker; and Gray Silver. of Martins- | 


fatm organizatiéns béfore Congress. 


in the same countries last year. In Ger- 


| Vegetable Growers, headquarters at New | many; the condition of winter barley at 


the beginning of August was below nor- 
mal, but the eondition of spring barley, 
which cofstitutes about 86 per cent of 
the crop, was above the average for the 
fest 10 yéars. The barley condition in 

dland was also a little above average, 


}and in Rumania the prospetts for the 
Cotton Cooperatives | crop were unusually good. 
‘To Meet With Board, 


foreign couittries totals 635,153,000 
bushels, or 0.1 pér cent above the esti- 


| The oats production as reported in six 
| mates for those coutitries last year. Pro- 


| fourth crop ih importance, being exceeded | 


no one year did the production fall bélow | 


i There are two kinds of rice grown in| 
| Washington and Oregon is prohibited in| Brazil, the upland and irrigated types, 
and although statistics are not avail- | 


Marketing Problems to Be Dis-| 


| 
|  eussed By Trade Leaders. 

| A confétence of representatives of co- 
| operative cotton growers will be held at 
the Federal Farm Board at the morn- 
jing session of August 13, it was an- 
nounced orally by Carl William, of Okla- 
homa, member of the Board, on August 
12. Mr. Williams stated that the Amér- 
ican Cotton Growers Exchange would be 
represented by C. O. Moser, of Dallas, 
Tex., president of the organization; U. 
B. Blalock, of Raleigh, N. C., represent- 
ing the North Carolina Cotton Growers 
Association; and Charles G. Henry, of 
Little Rock, Ark., general manager of 
|the Arkansas Cotton Growers Associa- | 
tion. 

| Mr. Williams explained that the Ex- 
| change is the overhead and marketing 
| orgahization for 14 States in the cotton | 
growing area. He said he had not been | 
| advised of the purpose of the conference | 
|but presumed it was to ask additional | 
funds to supplement funds that might be | 
available from intermediate credit banks 
|and other regular sources of credit. 
| There has been come suggestion of aid | 
|to the tob:cco growers but no definite | 
| proposal is before the Board with ref- | 
| erence to that commodity, Mr. Williams | 
| said. He said that one man interested in | 
| the subject had discussed the matter, | 
|in a general way, without any program 
}and without any basis of action. 

The Comptroller General, J. R. McCai, | 
|has advised members of the Board that | 
|he is without authority to approve théir 
|Salaries until their nominations have 
been confirmed by the Senate. Members 
of the Board were appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover after Congress had recessed 
for the summer and the Senate, accord- 
ing to the belief of the Board, will take 
| up the nominations ‘after reconvening 
August 19. 

Representatives of the Grange-League 
Federation of New York State, a com- | 
| bination of business organizations of thé | 
Dairymens’ League of that State, the 
New York State Grange and the Néw 
York State Farm Bureau Federation, 
conferred with the Federal Farm Board 
August 12. The conference was exect- | 
tive. No statement was made by the 
Board regarding the conference. 











Imports of Milk to € wba 
Reduced by Combination 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

can merchandising leaders say that it is 
a very hard fight to hold the position. | 
_ The decline of the American milk trade 
| in Cuba is the result of the growth of :.n| 
internation=! milk combination in Europe | 
and an arrangement between certain pro- 
ducers in the United States by whit'i 
the Cuban sales of the American firms | 
dre now handled by the European mar- 
keting organization. Technically thesé 
American goods are still being marketed 
in Cuba but their sales have dropped 
heavily. They are not being “pushed.” 
Sales of American milk continued to fall 
| until several strong producing corapanies 
not interested in the international ar- 
rangement began to put forth efforts to 
win a vlace in the Cuban distribution. 
The “come back” of this United States 
trade in 1928 is largely the result of this 
other Américan effort. 





duction in the five European countries 
so far reported amounts to 621,030,000 
bushels, ar 0.2 per cetit above, that for 
thé same colijitries last year. In Ger- 
many, one of the most important oats 
producing countries, the production is 
estimated at 465,033,000 bushels, which 
is a decrease of 3.5 per cent from last 
yéar. In France, the condition of sats 
at the latest date reported was below 
average, but in Poland it was consider- 
ably above the average of the past few 
yéars, and in Rumania it was unusually 
favorable. 

The total corn atea reported in eight 
foreign countries totals 20,969,000 acres 
compared with 20,305,000 acres sown in 
the same countries last year. The acre- 
age in the five European countries re- 
ported to date ariounts to 20,831,000 


| Acres; or 3.3 per céht above that sown in 


the Same countries last year. Corh con- 
ditions in Europe have béen generally 
more favorable than last year and the 
crop in Rumania seems to be turning 
out unusually well. 


Production of Corn 
Encouraged by Spain 


Subsidy Offered to Farinérs 
Who Produce i New Aréas. 


To promote rapid planting of corn to 
help méet a large deficit réportéd in 
Spanish production, And to stimulate ag- 
riculture in wunirrigated sections, the 
Spanish government has agreed to sub- 
sidize farmers who raise corn in uncui- 
tivated areas according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from the Commercial Attache at 
Madrid, Charles A. Livengood. 

The full text of the Department’s 


| Statement follows: 


Comniencing with 1930 the first huh- 
dred farmers who register in the Agro- 
nomical Sections of their respective prov- 
inces atid who agree to cultivate corn 


jin unirrigatéd lands fot formerly used 


for that purpose will be granted ah an- 
nual State subsidy “of 200 pesetas each 
for every hectare planted; (abdut $11.70 
per Acre) ro one farmer; however, being 
granted subsidy for more than five het- 


itares, (12.5) acres.) The Staté will like- 


wise provide the seed to be used for this 


| cultivation, 


This subsidy will apply to all agricul- 
tural sections of the country except the 
Galician, Cantabtian, Piryances-Caiita- 
brian, Catalunian and Levante regions. 
In the event that the quota of subsidy 
is not all utilized in certain-provinces, 
it may. be applied to other Brpyine™ 
where the pétitiohs for this subsidy ex- 
ceed 100. All applications for this sub- 
eld tiust be iuane by the farmers to the 
| Chief of the Agrotiomieal Section of the 
| goveriiinent. 
| The Institute and Stations for the Se- 
| lection of Grains will procééed 4s soon as 
possible to obtain the nécessaty corn 
| seed, both pure and hybrid, which are 
| Considered most suitable to the agricul: 
tubal conditions of the various regions 
'of Spain. If the itiportation of seed is 
| necessary, it shall be made from the 
sections of dthér eéuntries where the 
climatic conditions are riiost similar to 
those of the interior 6f Spain. 


$ 


Number Out of Work in Great Britain in July Was 1,123,- 
000 and in Northern Ireland, 34,000. 


whether a further inerease in the bank 
fate cai bé avoided, but no change is 
geteraly expected before the fall require- 
ments are known. The unemployment 
total remains nearly constant, with the 
Jilly 22 aggregate of régistered tnem- 
ployed workpéople in Great Britain re- 
ported as 1,123,000 and in Northern Ire- 
land: as 34,000, 

Building trades were benefited during 
July by favorable wéather. Marine and 
general engifeéting and the shipbuild- 
ing industriés all show improvement, 
while the iron and steel iridustries are 
fairly well employed for this season and 
the coal trade is steady though sea- 
sonally quiet: On the other hand, the 
automotive itidustry is less active and 
the major textile trades are more un- 
satisfactory. The wage controversy in 
| the cotton industry is reported as having 
resulted in a situation approaching a 
| complete stoppage. 

Danger to some crops from the long 
continued drought has been avertéd by 
recent heavy rains throtighout the coun- 
try. In spite of their late start last 
spring, crops matured rapidly during 
June atid July aid harvesting began in 
many districts towatd the end of the 
latter month, with operations facilitated 
by good harvesting weather previous to 
the otherWise much needed rains. 


Sales of Implements 





Market for Agricultural 
Equipment Declared to 
Be Improving. 


' 


A steadily improving market for agri- 
cultural equipment is noticeable in 
British East /.frica, according to 4 re- 
port made to the Department of Com- 
merece, August 11, by the Consul at 
Nairobi, Charles H. Albrecht. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
British East Africa, being primarily 

‘an agricultural country, is a fairly good 
market for agricultual implements. The 
\land given over to the various braiches 
jof agriculture amounts to almiost 10,- 
/000,000 acres, of which 7,000,000 acres 
have been taken over by about 3,000 
settlers, 

The products range from those of the 
tropiés to products of the cooler tempera- 
ate regions; from coc.nuts and cloves to 
wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. Both 
coffee and sisal are extensively culti- 
vated. 

In the tropical areas, the simple im- 
lements, such as the plow and the cul- 
ivator, are still generally used except on 
the large sisal plantations, while in the 

teriperate regions, the implements uséd 
run from the plow to the _ harvester- 
thresher. 

The growth in the demand for agri- 
cultural implements is seen from thé cus- 
toms statistics which show an incréase 
in imports of agricultural implements 
and horticulttiral tools and machinery 
into the Kenya Colony and protéctorate 
from £117,355 or about $570,000 in 1918 
to £197,820 or about $962,000 in 1928. 
Over 1,000 tractors havé been added to 
the farming equipment cf the ¢dlony in 
the past ten years. 

If to this is added the value of pumps 
and pumping machifiery, internal com- 
bustion enginés, baliig Wire, hoes and 
machetes, all of which are used in the 
agticulttiral industry, the value of im- 
ports for 1928 is increaséd to a sum ap- 
proximately £660,000, or about $3,200,000 
which is an average annual increase of 
about 46 per cent. 


Alberta’s Output of Coal 
Is the Largest in History 


The coal mines tn the province of 
Alberta, Canada, produced 17,334,179 tons 
during 1928, the largest amount in the 
history of the province and representing 
an increase of 397,339 tons over the out- 
put of 1927, reports the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Winnipeg, C. E. Brook- 
lhart, to the Départmént of Commerce. 
|The full text of the Department’s state- 
| ment follows: 

At the close of the year 247 mines 
were being operated, 42 mines had been 
abandoned in the course of the yéar, 14 
new thines were opened, 19 ‘were re- 
opened and 34 were closed temporarily. 

The disposal’of this coal from Alberta 
shows that 2,442,729 tons were shipped 
to other provinces in Canada, Local con- 
sumption accounted for 1,409,475 tons. 
The railroad ¢orfpanies used 3,054,239 
tons; 52,625 tons were shipped into the 
United States for cotisumption. The bal- 
ance of the production is accounted for 
in 240,481 tons used to fire colliery 


of briquettes, 7,166 tons by colliery rail- 


988 tons waste. 





prise about 14 per cent of the entire 
world’s reserve of coal. 


Activity of Steel Indtistry 


Is Increased in Atistria 


A considerable volume of orders froin 
é and the State 
a further im- 
rovement in the iron and steel indus- 
ries of Austria, which report capacity 
orders for the next seven weeks, thé com- 


the Vienna Municipalit 
Railways has resulted 


in 


mercial Attache at Vienna, Gatdnér Rich 


ardson, has adviséd the Department of 


Commerce. 


The Departmerit’s statement, just is- 


sued follows in full text: 


Gain in Kast Africa}: 


boilers, 22;882 tons for thé manufacture 


roads, 52,089 tons put ih stock and 119,- 


Alberta’s coal reserve is estimated at | 
1,059,000,000 totis which is said to com- | 


utHokizes Statentents Oxnr Ane Preststen Mersin, Berna 
weLisnes Wirnout Comment ay THe United States Datry 


Unemployment Total in British Empire Japanese Factories 
Is Said to Remain Nearly Constant 


Revise Employment 
Under New Statute 


Enforcement of Law Is Not 
Expected to Involve In- 
creases in Overhead 
Operating Cost. 


Enforcement of thé Japanése factory 
law, placed in effect July 1, is not ex- 
pected to involve increases in overhead 
operating cost, as factories have made 
elaborate preparations for the new sys- 
tém and will be able to comply with the 
law without serious difficulty, according 
to a réport to the Department of Com- 
mé#ee on Augtist 12 from the Trade Com- 
sinithess at Tokyo, P. P. Steintorf. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The principal provisions which came 
itito effect in 1926 are: 

1—Thé minimtim age for factory oper- 
atives is pla¢ed at 14 years. 

2—The special protection is given to 
women and to children undér 15 years 
of age. 

3—The maximum working day 

laced at' 11 hours instead of 12 hours. 
Ereweves, silk reeling, cotton spinning 
and weaving and other industries desig- 
nated by the perfectural authorities may 
extend this to 12 hours until August 
31, 1981, 

4—The employment of women and ¢hil- 
dren under 15 is prohibited between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 5 a.m. However, 
night work may be extended to 11 p. m. 
by special permission of the local authori- 
ies. Also all factories which operate in 
two shifts per day may be exenipted 
from the provision of this section until 
| July 1, 1929. ; 


Miniumum Age Raised. 


The regulations which came into effect 
in July of this year are: 

1—Raisihg the minimum age for pro- 
tected workers from 15 to 16 years. — 

2—Pxtending the provision prohibiting 
night work for women and children to 
factories operating two shifts per day. 

Study of the official industrial labor 
statistics shows that there aré very few 
industries which employ a larger per- 
centage of female and child labor and 
also operate in two shifts. In fact the 
various sections of the textile industry 
are the only ones which will be seriously 
affected by the provisions which came 
into effect this year. 

The official statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and industry show 
that at the end of 1927, the latest year 
for which statistics are available, there 
were 975,671 female factory operatives 
of which 803,358 or 82 per cént were em- 
ployed in the textile industry. : 

The textile industry has had a period 
of three years in which to prepare for the 
enforcement of this law. Practically all 
of the factories have made complete and 
elaborate preparatiors and will be able 
to comply with the law without very 
serious difficulty. It is not expectéd by 
those interested, that the new law will 
involve any increase in overhead operat- 
itig cost since the loss in productive ca- 
pacity resulting from shorter hours will 
probably be considerably less than the 
previous voluiitary limitation on out- 
put which is atitomatically abolished by 
the new law. : 


Venesuéla Favors 
American Products 





is 


‘ . 


Over 50 Per Cent of Imports 
Received From This Country. 


Venezuela, now second only to the 
United States as a pétroleum-producing 
country, will cointitiué to incréase in im- 
portance as a market for American 
goods, according to Frederic D. Grab, 
who has just returnéd to the Depaftinent 
of Commerce after two years in Caracas 
as American Assistant Trade Commis: - 
sioner. He is. now assigned to the De- 
partment as Assistant Chief of the For- 
éign Service Division, Bureau of Foréign 
and Dotiestic Commerce. The Depart 
ment’s summary of Mr. Grab’s state- 
ment follows: 

“Por several years, more than 50 per 
cent of all Venezuelan imports have come 
from the United Statés,” Mr. Grab de- 
clared, “with the pércentage increasing 
from year to year. Our manufacturers, 
to begin with, enjoy a great geographical 
advantage in shipping to . Venezuela, 
whose ports are connectéd with New 
York, New Orleans and other American 
ports by regular steamship lines. An 
importer in Caracas can receive goods 
from any Américan tity within a. few 
weeks from the titte he orders them, 
whilé as tiany months Would be required 
if buying wére done in Europe. 

“The feelitie toward the United Stater 
in this South Ameri¢ah republic is ex 
cellent. Its peqple have not forgotten 
the friendship between Henry Clay ano 
the gréat Venezuelan liberator, imon 
Bolivar. Subsequent relations between 
the two countries have served only to 
étrengthéh this early tie. Such @ state 
of affairs helps to, make an Aimefrican 
travéléer’s visit to Velézuela extremely 
agreeablé and is of importancé in, the 
development of amicablé eotimércial re- 
lations. 

“Our trade with Veneziiela is by no 
méans 4 one-sided affair, for the value 
of American imports from that country, 
including pétroleum, is ever greater than 
our exports. Coffee, cacao and hides, 
the principal agricultural products of 
the republic, come to our, markets in im- 
portant quantitiés évery year. 

“In point of presént population, Vene- 
zuela is still a small country. But with 
an aréa greater than that of al) otir own 
Atlantic seaboard States; froti Maine 
to Florida; and with natural resources 
whose development has hardly bégun, 
the future possibilities are tremendous.” 


| 


Steél plants dré running 10 per cent 


and iroh plants 30 pér cént ahead of last 
odiicing 15 per 
the sanie time 
w, permitting 
pectéd to re- 
sult in an improvement of city properties 
with & consequent increased deiiand for 


year. Coal mines are pr 
cent more coal than a 

jast year. The new rent le 
an, advance in rents, is e 


cement, brick, glass and lumber. 


In thé autoiiobile industry orders for 


buses anid trucks aré reported satisfac 


tory, but sales of local passengtt cars 


aré decreasing. The textile industry. is 
suffering from iticréasing competition 
from neighboring countries and, lessened 
local demand. Machiné and leather mar- 
kets are showitig the cu8tomary seasonal 
lu, with hide prices unchanged and the 
Fall outlook uncertain. Storms earlier 
in the séason and the récent hot weather 
have bead all Austrian crops to a con- 
siderable extent, reaching per gent 
in the casé of fruit crops, 
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Taxation 


Company Exempted 
From Stock Tax as | 
Insurance Concern 


Status Under State Law Held 
To Control Where Proper 
Classification Is 


In Doubt. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY V. FRANK} 
Bowers, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REv- 
ENUE. No. 36-348, DISTRICT CouRT 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW) 
YORK. 4 
The pldintiff corporation was held to 

be an insurance company within the 

meaning of that term in section 1000 

of the revenue act-of 1921, and therefore 

exempt from the payment of the capita 
stock tax. : 
The plaintiff was incorporated under 
the insurance law of New York and 
was subject’ to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that State. Its business con- 
sisted principally of lending money on 
bonds and mortgages and then selling 
them together with so-called policies of 
mortgage guaranty. It made no direct 
profit on the sales but required each 
purchaser to appoint it his attorney in 
fact to collect the interest and princi- 
pal and to agree that the plaintiff might 
retain a certain part of the interest 
collected in payment of the “premium” | 
for the “policy” of mortgage guaranty. 
There being doubt as to the status | 
of plaintiff corporation, its status as 
an insurance company under the State 
law was held to be determinative. 
Shearman & Sterling for plaintiff; 


Charles H. Tuttle (Samuel C. Coleman | 
| Tuttle (Leon 


of counsel) for collector. 
The full text of the opinion of Judge | 
Coleman follows: 


Exemption Sought. 

The only question presented is whether 
plaintiff was an “insurance company” 
within the meaning of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, Section 1000. It voluntarily 
paid a capital stock tax for each of the 
fiscal years in question, and now seeks 
a refund on the ground that it was an 
“insurance company” and therefore ex- 
pressly exempt under the statute in force 
at the ne Concededly it did some pure 
insurance bu 
that was not insurance. 
does not define an “insurance company,” 
and the question is whether the nature 
of plaintiff's business and its status 


under the State laws put it in that class| 


Plaintiff was incorporated ii 1893, 
under the insurance law of New York 
with the title Lawyers Mortgage Insur- 


anc any, whi Was r ¢ ad | 4 
e Company, which was later changed | iin duke caitienaiiel shanna, 


to Lawyers Mortgage Company without, 
apparently, any change in the nature of 
its business. It has ever since been sub- 


siness, and a large amount | 
The statute | 2 
Are Outlined 





ject to the Insurance Department of the 
State, complying with the latter’s re- 
quirements in reference to reports, in- 
vestments, etc. Most of the business 
which plaintiff has been doing would have 
been perfectly lawful if the Company had 
been incorporated under the banking 


laws of New York and subject to that| 


department rather than the Insurance 
Department; but a small part, being pure 
insurance business, would have been un- 
lawful. 


Loans Made on Securities. 


The business principally consists of | 


lending money on bonds and mort- 
gages and then selling them (or par- 
ticipation in them) together with so- 
called policies of mortgage guaranty. 
The bonds and mortgages which plaintiff 
receives on its loans, it sells at their 
face amount, either outright or through 
participation certificates. It thus makes 
no direct profit on the sales, but each 
purchaser is required to appoint the 
plaintiff his attorney in fact to collect 
the interest and principal, and to agree 
that plaintiff may retain a certain part 
of the interest collected in payment of 
the “premium” for the “policy” of mort- 
gage guaranty. 

There are only two sources of substan- 
tial profit to the plaintiff in the business 
above outlined: (1) In making the loans, 
plaintiff charges the borrower a lending 
fee; and. (2) in selling the mortgages 
or participation certificates plaintiff re- 
ceives a “premium” on its “policies” of 
guaranty. The lending fee covers the 
cost of an appraisal of the property in 
which the loan is made, but includes also 
a profit. Of course, plaintiff also receives 
interest on the bonds and mortgages be- 
fore they are sold to investors, but they 
are sold as quickly as possible except 
for the amount of the guaranty fund re- 
quired by the insurance law. 


Guaranty Given. 

In the course of the transactions above 
outlined, which constitutes the bulk of 
plaintiff’s business, the only part that 
has any of the features of insurance is 
the guaranty given when the bonds and 
mortgage. are resold, anc defendant con- 
tends that even this is not insurance. 
The guaranty is embodied in a separate 
document entitled “policy of mortgage 
guaranty” and in the community gener- 
ally is known as a “policy.” The consid- 








eration for it is exvressed in the policy 
and is known in the community as a 
“premium,” being the portion of the in- 
terest on the bond and mortgage re- 
tained by the plaintiff, The guaranty is 
of payment of both principal and in- 
terest. 

All of that business, including the 
guaranty, could be done by a corporation 
organized under the hanking law of 
New York and subject only to that de- 
partment and not the Insurance Depart- 
ment. In fact there are two corporations 
so organized doing substantially the same 
kind of business, though there are many 
more under the insurance law. 


Specific Consideration. 

Defendant urges that the giving of the 
guaranty is not insurance because plain- 
tiff as the owner of the bond and mort- 
gage merely adds the guaranty as an 
incident of the sale. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a specific consider- 
aNing paid by the purchaser for the 
guaranty, and the latter is embodied in 
the form,of a policy, The relations of 
‘the parties when the guaranty becomes 
effective are exactly the same as though 
plaintiff had never owned the bond and 
mortgage, and defendant concedes that 
in the latter case the giving of it would 
be an act of insurance. Plaintiff’s owner- 
ship of the bonds and mortgages has 
an important bearing on the question 
whether it is an “insurance company” or 
merely an investment company that does 
some insurance; but I do not see how it 
prevents the guaranty from being insur- 
ance if it would otherwise be so, as de- 
fendant concedes. 
_In addition to the above business, plain- 
tiff does a small amount of what defend- 


’ 





Agreement to Suspend Limitation Period 
| Further Extended by Appeal of Taxpayer 


Provisions of Act of 1924 Apply to Assessment on Income 
For Prior Year, Court Rules. 


PARISH-WATSON COMPANY, INC., PLAIN- 
TIFF, V. CHARLES W. ANDERSON, COL- 
LECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. NO. 
L.40-31, Districr CoURT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DIstricT oF NEw York. 


The plaintiff’s contention, in its suit 
for refund of taxes, that the taxes col- 
lected from it had been assessed after 
the expiration of the statute of limita- 
tions, was overruled by the court. 


The taxing authorities and the tax- 
payers had by agreement extended the 
time for the assessment of taxes for 
the year 1918 for one year beyond the 
expiration of the statute of limitations. 
A notice of deficiency was given the tax- 
payer, and it appealed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals under the Revenue Act 
of 192%. 


The time between the notice of de- 
ficiency and the final decision of the 
Board further extended the period in 
which to make the assessment, and it 
was made within this extended period, 
it was stated. 


The taxpayer contended that the 
statute, the Act of 1924, providing for 
this further extension in case of an ap- 
peal to the Board of Tax Appeals, could 
have no effect on an agreement between 
the parties which had been made prior 
to the enactment of the Act of 1924, 


|The statute was held, nevertheless, to 


have this effect, and to extend the period 


| within which to assess the tax. 


James H. Hayes (Alvah H. Combs 
of counsel) for plaintiff; Charles H. 
E. Spencer, of counsel) 
for defendant. 

The full text of the statement of the 
case and of the opinion of Judge Thacher 
follows: 

Action at law to recover excess in- 
come taxes for the calendar year 1918, 
claimed to have been assessed and col- 
lected after expiration of the statutory 
period of limitation. Upon the trial, by 
stipulation a jury of one was empaneled, 
and thereupon all of the facts were 
agreed and motions made for the direc- 
tion of a verdict in favor of each party. 


Facts in Case 


The facts are as follows: On March 
14, 1919, plaintiff filed with the collector 
its tentative return and estimate of cor- 
poration income and profits tax for the 


{ealendar year 1918, and on March 24, 


1919, paid to the collector one-quarter of 
On June 16, 
1919, plaintiff filed its complete return, 


iand in November, 1920, filed an amended 


return for said year. On January 21, 
1924, plaintiff executed and delivered to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
an income and profits tax waiver read- 
ing as follows: 

“In pursuance of the provisions of sub- 
division (d) of Section 250 of the Rey- 
enue Act of 1921, Parish-Watson - and 
Company, Inc., of New York, N. Y., and 


|the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
hereby consent to a determination, as-| 


sessment, and collection of the amount 
of income, excess-profits, or war-profits 
taxes due under any return made by or on 
behalf of the said Parish-Watson and Co., 
Inc., for the year 1918 under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921, or under prior income, 
excess-profits, or war-profits tax Acts, 
or under Section 38 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to provide revenue, equalize du- 
ties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved August 5, 1909. This 
ant concedes to be insurance, in that it 
guarantees mortgages which it has never 
owned and embodies the guaranty in 
policies for which stipulated fees are 
paid, That portion of the business would 
be unlawful if plaintiff were incorporated 
under any other than the insurance law. 


Assuming that the issuance of all of | 


plaintiff’s policies is insurance business, 
the more difficult question remains 
whether it is an “insurance company” or 
merely a company that does some insur- 
ance. The proportion ‘which its insur- 
ance business bore to the rest may be 


seen from the gross income for years | 


as follows: 
1922—Lending fees (including exten- 


sion fees), $869,587.36; premiums, $619,- | 
1923— | 


986.38; interest, $372,795.12, 
Lending fees (including extension fees), 
$1,006,460.08; premiums, $750,805.21; 
interest, $426,841:31. 


Two Sources of Income. 


It thus appears that a very substantial 

part of plaintiff’s business is insurance, 
and a small part of it could not be done 
if the plaintiff were not organized under 
the insurance law. i do not think it 
can be said that either the insurance 
business or the non-insurance business 
is incidental to the other. Both are 
sources of substantial income and are 
cet objectives coordinate in plaintiff’s 
plan. 
, In the past both the plaintiff and the 
Government have taken positions incon- 
sistent with their present contentions, but 
I do not think that throws much light on 
the question to be decided. Furthermore, 
I do not see much significance in the fact 
that plaintiff advertised the non-insur- 
ance part of its business in a way that 
gave no indication that it was an insur- 
ance company. 

In this situation of doubt, where from 
the nature of its business it might be 
classed either as an insurance company 
or otherwise, I think its status under 
the New York laws is determinative. Cer- 
tainly the State authorities recognize it 
as an insurance company. It was so 
incorporated and ‘has always been so 


| treated by the insurance department. In 


a somewhat similar case, United States 
v. Cambridge Loan & Building Co, (III. 
U. 8, Daily, 2838), the Supreme Court 
held that the State law was controlling. 

To disregard its status under the ldws 
of New York ‘and to consider only the 
nature of the business done, would give 
rise to great uncertainty and variation 
in its classification. A  eorporation 
could not be disqualified from being 
classed as an insurance company 
merely because it did come other busi- 
ness, whether incidental or independent. 


But what proportion between the two) 


kinds of business would be fixed as de- 
terminative? Furthermore, a company 
might with only slight fluctuations in the 
various departments of its business vary 
from year to year in its classification. 
The whole scheme of the Federal taxa- 
tion is inconsistent with that situation. 
I therefore direct judgment for the 
plaintiff. The findings will of course be 
the same as the stipulation of facts, 
August 2, 1929, 
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Insurance 


waiver is in effect from the date it is 
signed by the taxpayer and will remain 
in effect for a period of one year after 
the expiration of the statutory period 
of limitation, or the statutory period of 
limitation as extended by any waivers 
already on file with thé Bureau, within 
which assessments of taxes may ne made 
for the year or years mentioned.” 

On February 5, 1925, a notice of 
deficiency tax for the calendar year 1918 
was mailed by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to the plaintiff, and re- 
ceived by it, in which notice attention 
was called to plaintiff’s right to file an 
appeal with the United States Board of 
Zax Appeals within 60 days. On March 
26, 1925, plaintiff filed such an appeal, 
which was determined adversely to plain- 
tiff by order entered December 29, 1925. 
On February 3, 1926, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue assessed an addi- 
tional tax of $14,959.58 for the year 1918 
on his Special No. 3 List, notice of which 
assessment was thereafter. received by 
the taxpayer from the Collector. The 
taxes thus assessed were later paid, 
with interest, and claim for refund hav- 
ing been rejected this suit is brought 
to recover the payment made and col- 
lected pursuant to the assessment of 
February 3, 1926. 

Assessment Made 
Within Extension Period 


Thacher, D.-J.: Computing the limita- | 
tion period as extended by agreement oe 











one year from the filing date of the tenta- 
tive return (White, Collector, v. Hood 
Rubber Co., C. C. A. 1st., June 25, 1929, 
(unreported) ; Brandon Corp’n v. Jones, 
Collector, (Eastern District S. C., March 
30, 1929, (unreported) ; (IV. U. S. Daily, 
444.) Opinion of Gilbert, J., in Rasmus- 
sen v. Brownfield-Canty Carpet Co., 31} 
Fed. 2d. 89, C. C. A. 9th), it is apparent | 
that within the extended périod, which by | 
agreement of the parties was to expire 
March 14, 1925, notiee of deficiency was 
given to the taxpayer pursuant to the 
Act of 1924. Under the provisions of the 
| Revenue Act of 1924 (Secs. 277 & 278) 
this notice and the taxpayer’s appeal 
| therefore taken had the effect of further 
| extending the time for assessment by the 
|number of days between the notice and 
final decision by the Board, and upon 
computation it appears that the assess- 
|ment was made within the period thus| 
extended. | 


Plaintiff States Act 
Is Not Effective in Case 

| But plaintiff insists that the 1924 Act 
can have no effect in this case because the 
time for assessment and collection fixed 
by contract between the parties could 
not be further extended by statute en- 
acted after the date of the agreement. 
In support of this contention Hood Rub- 
ber Co. v. White, 28 Fed. 2d. 54, is cited, | 
but in that case the taxpayer did not 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals un- 
|der the provisions of the Revenue Act 
}of 1924. A case which is precisely in 
point is Insley Manufacturing Co, v. 
Thurman, Collector, (C. C. A. 7th.) de- 
cided May 17, 1929 (unreported). (IV! 
U. S. Daily, 89). There it was held 
that an appeal taken by the taxpayer 
under the 1924 Act had the effect of ex- 
tending the time previously fixed” by 
|} agreement of the parties within which 
an assessment could be made, and it was 
said of section 277-(b) of the 1924 Act: 
|“The section has application only when 
the taxpayer avails himself of the newly | 
provided right of appeal to the Board | 
of Tax Appeals, and in effect merely 
imposes a reasonable and necessary con- 
dition to the assertion of that right.” | 
This confirms the views expressed from 
the Bench at the conclusion of the. trial, | 
and I am constrained to grant the de-| 
fendant’s motion and deny the motion} 
of the plaintiff. 





Depreciation 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed 80 thut they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: Inclusions: Guaranty Companies: Business 
of Sale of Bonds with Mortgage Guarantees: Section 1000 of Act of 1921.— 
Plaintiff corporation, incorporated under the insurance laws of New York 
and subject to the Insurance Department of that State, whose business con- 
sists principally of lending money on bonds and mortgages and then selling 
them together with so-called policies of mortgage guaranty, making no 
direct profit on the sales but requiring each purchaser to appoint the plain- 
tiff his attorney in fact to collect the interest and principal and to agree that 
plaintiff may retain a certain part of the interest collected in payment of 
the “premium” for the “policy” of mortgage guaranty, held: An “insurance 
company” within the meaning of Section 1000 of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
since, there being doubt, its status under the State laws is determinative 
—Lawyers Mortgage Co. v. Bowers, Collector. (District Court for the 
Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1397, Col. 1 (Volume 
IV). August 13, 1929. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATION: Waiver: Agreement Extending Period: 
Appeals to Board of Tax Appeals: Assessment of Deficiency: 1924 Act.— 
An appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals taken by a taxpayer under the 
Revenue Act of 1924 has the effect of further extending the time previously 
agreed upon by the parties, prior to the enactment of th 1924 Act, for the 
assessment of a tax under earlier Revenue Acts, by the number of days 
between the notice of deficiency and the final decision of the Board.—Parish- 
Watson Co., Ine., v. Anderson, Collector. (District Court for the Southern 
District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1897, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 
August 13, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Rules Applied for Calculating Depreciation 


Of Logging and Sawmill Equipment Defined | 


Dependence Upon Local Timber Supply Taken Into Con- 
sideration, Says Tax Specialist. 


insures a length of operation approxi- 
mately the same as the physical life of 


By DEAN W. MARTIN, 


Review Divisions, Bureau of 


Audit 





Internal Revenue. 

The determination of the annual deduc- 
tion for depreciation (including obso- 
lescence) in the case of a lumber man- 
ufacturer presents.some problems not 
encountered in the usual depreciation 


the assets it is then satisfactory, and 
then only, to use the unit-of-production 
method based on the timber actually 
owned at the end. of each year. The 
amount of depreciation to be charged 
off at the end of each year is the 
same proportion of the balance in the 


In Calculating Depreciation 


/nual deduction for depreciation is the 


}on the remaining number of years that 





August 1, 1929, 


Court Asked to Define 
| Status of Pay Accrual, 





———_——— | 


‘Corporation Contends for Right | 
| To Deduct From Income. 


The Supreme’ Court -of the United 
States has just been asked to review the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
| Distriet of Columbia in the case of 8S. 
Naitove & Co., Inc., v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, No. 298. 

According to the petition for a writ of 
certiorari, just filed, the question! in- 
volyed in this case is whether a corpora- 
tion keeping its book of account on the 
accrual basis and having returned its 
income for the year 1929, on such ac- 
crual basis, may take as a deduction from 
gross income, certain compensation to 
five of its employes, which compensation 
was accrued to them under an agreement 
providing that they should become en- 
titled to a percentage of the total profits 
of the corporation for such year. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 

nue, the Board of Tax Appeals and the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia have all decided that the deduc- 
tion should be disallowed, but their de- 
cisions, the petition states, is in direct 
conflict with decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 
. Section 212(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 is the.statute under which the de- 
duction should be allowed, the petition 
contends, and in view of the great many 
firms keeping their books on the accrual 
basis, a proper and final interpretation of 
this section is asked. 


Company Agrees to Modify 
Branding of Knitted Goods | 


The label “Wool Mix,” used by a cor- 
‘poration manufacturing and selling 
sweaters and other knitted matter, will 
be discontinued in connection with the 
designation of garments not made wholly 
of wool, the manufacturers having signed 
a stipulation. with the Federal Trade 
| Commission to this effect, according to a 
| statement by the Commission August 12. 

It was provided that when such prod- 
ucts are, made partly of wool and partly 
of some other material and the word 
“Wool” is used as a label, the word 
“Wool” shall be accompanied by a word 
or words displayed in type equally econ- 
spicuous as that in which “Wool” is 
printed so as to clearly indicate that the 
product is not manufactured entirely of 








| wool.,. 


| the original assets. 


| defined, 


adjustment. The useful life of build- t ‘ 
ings and equipment utilized in manu- propertyeaccount which the timber cut 
facturing lumber is_ usually dependent |from the woodlands of: the operating 
upon the local timber supply, and the | company bears to the quantity of timber 
type of construction employed in the 
erection of the buildings and equip-|cut for the current year. , 

ment often depends to a large extent} In the application of the principles 
upon this factor. It follows that no|and methods discussed herein considera- 
single method of depreciation is appli-|tion must be given to the accuracy of 
cable, but a method must be deter- 


vide for an equitable return of the in- | 
vestment, less the estimated salvage 
value, during the period of usefulness, 
There are certain underlying princi- 
ples of general application, and with 
these applied to the methods of deprecia- 
tion in common use a method can be 
determined applicable to any particular 
case. 


Three Methods Employed 





The methods of depreciation in most 
common use are “straight line,” “useful 
life,” and “unit of production.” 

In the straight-lipe method the an- 
nual depreciation deduction is computed 
by the application of a percentage rate, 
determined from experience which dis- 
tributes the total amount to be recov- 
ered uniformly over the physical life 
of each asset. 

Under the useful-life method the an- 


pro rata part of the unrecovered invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment based 


Uh lax 


D. Litt, A.B., LL.D, 
noted pure food expert, long active in 
crusades for pure foods and sanitary factories. 


the operation is estimated to continue. 
The unit-of-production method makes 
use of the number of units cut or manu- 
faetured in determining the annual de- 
preciation, There are several modifica- 
tions of this method, and judgment 
must be exercised in the one to be used 


|in any particular case. 


The number of years which a lumber 
manufacturer will operate depends en- 
tirely on the quantity of timber locally 
available, Because of this dependence 
upon the available timber all lumber 
manufacturers in so fay as determining 
the proper method of depreciation is 
concerned fall naturally into two groups: 
(1) Those who have available a sufficient 
quantity of timber to afford a period of 
operation longer than the actual life of 
the physical assets; and (2) those who 
have available a quantity of timber which 
indicates a period of operation shorter 
than the life of the physical equipment. 

As to the first group, the deduction for 
depreciation should be based on the an- 
nual deterioration of the asset, involving 
the use of the so-called straight-line 
method.’ This method can be applied 
either by a segregation of assets into 
similar classes and a different rate deter- 
mined for each class, or by determining 
a composite rate for all the assets, How- 
ever, the straight-line method is only 
oceasionally applicable without modifica- 
tion for the reason that there is usually 
a definite time limit to every timber 
operation, although this limit may be 
considerably beyond the useful life of 
This feature should 
be considered and a pereentage rate de- 
termined which will be adequate to take 
care of the total investment during the 
period of operation, incliding the cost of 
constructing new equipment to replace 
that worn out, 

As to lumber operations in which the 
timber supply will be exhausted prior 
to the termination of the useful life of 
the buildings and equipment, the useful- 
life method and modifications of the unit- 
of-production method are applicable, 
The useful-life method has already heer 


fi 


Ratio of Depreciation 
On Annual Basis 


The unit-of-production method gen- 
erally applicable to this group deter- 
mines depreciation for the current year 
to be the same proportion of the balance 
remaining in the physical property ac- 
count that the timber run through the 
mill bears to the total available timber, 
Available timber in this connection 
means all timber which will be obtained 
by the mill and includes timber already 
owned, future acquisitions of timber con- 
templated, and logs purchased. In other 
words, it includes all timber which will 
eventually be run through the mill, The 
determination of available timber must 
be an estimate based on all the know!- 
edge available at the end of each year 
with vespect to future sources of supply. 

Where substantially all of the avail- 
able timber is actually owned by the 
mill or where a quantity is owned which 


= 
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owned at that time, not subtracting the | the straight-line basis. 





Do you remember the old, filthy 
shop where the man in the win- 
dow rolled the leaves with dirty 
ngers ... and spit on the ends? 
What a far ery this is from the 
modern method of manufacture 
used hy Certified Cremo. 
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THE GOOD §£ CIGAR 
+. THAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Business 


Fourth Federal Reserve District Shows 
Unusual High Rate of Trade Activity 


Seasonal Declines Are Said to Be Below Normal and De- 
partment Stores Increased Sales. 


The unusually high rate of business , weather, is reporting larger fall orders. 


activity which was generally experi- 
enced in the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict during the first half of 1929 is con- 
tinaing into the third quarter with less 
than the normal seasonal decline, accord- 
ing to the monthly business review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
just made public. 


Steel operations were at 95 per cent of 
capacity in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown- 
Cleveland district in mid-July, which 
nearly equaled the record of May, it was 
stated. The full text of the sections of 
the review dealing with general condi- 
tions, gold movements, Reserve Bank 
and member bank credit, money rates 
and security prices, follows: 

The automotive demand has slackened 
due to factory curtailment in prepara- 
tion of new models, but the general level 
is being maintained by large orders of 
pipe, structural and railroad materials. 


Department Stores 
Increase Their Sales 


Sales of department stores in June 
were 3.4 per cent larger than in the same 
month of 1928. Wholesale distribution 
in most lines was better than a year ago. 
Hardware sales increased 5.4, drugs 3.7, 
and dry goods 6.3 per cent. Grocery 


sales declined 1.7 per cent in June but | 
were larger for the first six months of | 


1929 than they were in 1928. 

Conditions in most manufacturing lines 
showed little change from a month ago. 
Consumption of electric power in June 
was slightly under the May rate but 
averaged more than 15 per cent higher 
than in June, 1928. Tire demand slack- 
ened less than the- seasonal amount in 
July. Shoe production has increased. 
Paint and varnish concerns are operating 
at higher levels than in 1928. Motor ac- 
cessory concerns continue to do a good 
volume: of business. The clothing trade, 
adversely affected by the unseasonable 





mates used in arriving at a choice of 
method. In particular, unless the factors 
determining the useful-life method or 
the unit-of-production method are ascer- 
tainable with a fair degree of accuracy, 
neither of these methods should be used, 
but depreciation should be computed on 
Also, a method 
of depreciation once adopted should not 


|be changed unless it is apparent that 
|the results are unreasonable, 
|some other method will more accurately | 
|the facts forming the basis of the esti- |insure the proper deduction. 
| mined for each case which will pto-| 


so that 


}are not satisfactory. 


|weeks ended July 17. TKe 





Wearing apparel sales in June Were 1.1 
per cent larger than in June @ year ago. 
Coal production continues to show a 
substantial increase in volume but prices 
are low, and though conditions are better 
than they have been for some time, they 
Buildi in July 
showed a slight increase, but the imdus- 
try continues behind last year levels. 
Industrial and commercia) building has 
been good but the decline in residential 
building more than offset the slight in- 
crease shown in other types. 
Distribution in the United States, as 
shown by this banks’ seasonally cor- 
rected weekly index of car loadings has 
been above the levels of 1928 and most of 
1927. Excluding the holiday weeks, load- 
ings of freight have exceeded 1,000,000 
cars weekly for the past 12 weeks. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production continued to rise and 
stood at 124 in June as compared with 


}108 in June, 1928. 


Gold Imports Are 
Heaviest Since January 


Gold imports to the United States in 
June amounted to $30,762,000, the largest 
amount for any month since January. 
The heaviest shipments came from Eng- 
land, $9,285,000; Canada, $5,008,000, and 
Argentina, $14,502,000. Exports were 
negligible. 

Imports for the first six months totaled 
$181,507,000, surpassing those of any 
like period: since 1924. Exports for the 
same period were $7,050,000, making the 
excess of imports $174,457,000. This net 
inflow of gold has not been reflected in a 
decrease of member bank indebtedness at 
the reserve banks, but has been absorbed 
largely in a reduction of reserve bank 
holdings of acceptances and also of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

In early July imports continued large, 
amounting to §24,924,000/ for the three 

effect of these 
was counteracted by large increases in 
earmarkings which, added to exports of 
$435,000, totaled $22,437,000. 

The most noticeable changes in the po- 
sition of the reserve banks during the 
past months were the large increases in 
discounts and note circulation. An in- 
crease in bills discounted of $194,000,000 
between July 19 and July 10 was accom- 


panied by an increase of $184,000,000 in 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


“Most diseases 
get into the body 
through the mouth” 


“‘But I emphatically 


state that no smoker of 
a certified Cremoever ~ 
runs such a risk.’’ 


“Everything put into your mouth 
should be clean,” urges Alfred W. 


McCann. 


“Things promiscuously handled 
ought not to enter the human mouth. 


*Cremo—the five-cent favorite is 


certified! 


“Every tobacco leaf entering the 
Cremo factory is scientifically treated 
by U. S. Government approved 


methods. 


“Sanitary, scientifically-clean facto- 
ries protect the health of the Cremo 


smoker. 


“When you smoke a Cremo, you get 
a cigar which I certify as pure and 


sanitary.” 


The superiority of Certified Cremo starts 
with the choicest and tenderest leaves, ripe 
and mellow, and.continues in goodness 
through a slow expensive maturing and mel- 


Certified 


lowing process . . . topped off with the finest 
imported Sumatra wrapper! Certified Cremo 
contains no scrap—no floor sweepings—all 
long filler—all fresh, tender leaves. Over 
$7,000,000 was spent in perfecting the method 
of manufacture used by Certified Cremo 
that insures uniformly fine, clean cigars, Foil- 
wrapped .,. sanitary .., crush-proof, 
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Railroads 


‘New Orleans Railway 


: Proposed Arrangement Will 


‘Plans to rate on 


Lumber Firm’s Line 


- Eliminate Longer Haul 
:: And Additional In- 
terchange. 


A certificate has been issued authoriz- 
ing the New Orleans, Natalbany 
. Natchez Railway Company to operate, 
under lease, over the line of railroad of 


“the Natalbany Lumber Company, Lim- 
. ited, in Tangipahoa Parish, La., it was 
« ANnounced on August 12. 


The full text of the report of the Com- 


mission, by Division 4, in the proceeding 


Finance Docket: No. 7659, decided July | 


30, follows: 


The New Orleans, Natalbany & 


> 


merce act, on June 14, 1929, filed an ap- | 
plication under paragraph (18) of sec- | 
tion 1 of the act for a certificate of pub- 


Natchez Railway Company, a carrier by 


railroad subject to the interstate com- 


lic convenience and necessity author- 
‘izing operation by it, under lease. over 
the line of railroad owned by the Natal- 


_ Sbany Lumber Company, Limited, extend- 
- ing from a connection with the appli- 


* cant’s line at Woodhaven southerly to | 


« a connection with the line of the Yazoo 
‘.& Mississippi Valley Railroad Company 
*-at Bodley, 3.6 miles, all in Tangipahoa 


. 
* 


-Parish, La. No _ representations have 


*: been made by any State authority and no 


. 
. 
s:cation has been presented to us. 


* 


‘objection to the granting of the appli- 


‘intervening petition in support of the 
application was filed by residents of 
Tangipahoa, St. Helena, and Livingston 
Parishes, La. 


Terms Are Outlined. 


The applicant’s line extends from a 
connection with the Illinois Central Rail- 


‘road at Natalbany westerly to Wood-| 


haven, thence northwesterly to Grange- 
‘ville, approximately 29 miles. For the 


An” 


Amount of Proposed Issue 
Of Securities Is Reduced 


The Yankton, Norfolk & Southern 


Railroad Company has filed an amend- | 


ment to its application for authority to 
issue stocks and bonds, in Finance Docket 
No. 7521, so as to ask authority for the 
issdance of bonds in an amount not ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000, instead of in the 
amount of $3,500,000. 

The bonds would be first mortgage 6 
per cent coupon gold bonds. Proceeds 
of the donds, to the extent of $900,000, 
would be allocated to the purchase of 
the stock of the Meridian Highway 
Bridge Company, and, in the amount of 


| $250,000, to the extinguishment of that | 


| company’s bonds. 


Complaint Amended 


In Anti-trust Case 


| ——___. 


‘Southern Railway Accused 


| Of Stock Purchase Which 
May Reduce Competition. 


An amended complaint has been filed 
| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
}in its action against the Southern Rail- 
|way for alleged violation of the anti- 
| trust act, it was announced on August 12. 
| The amendment consists in specifically 
charging that the effort of the acquisi- 
| tion of common stock of the New Orleans 
| & Northeastern and of the common stock 

and general mortgage bonds of the Mo- 
bile & Ohio by the Southern Railway 
{may be to substantially lessen competi- 


| tion between the Mobile & Ohio and the | 


| New Orleans & Northeastern. 
| The original and amended complaint 
| both charge that the holdings -by the 


| Southern Railway may have the effect} 


| of substantially lessening competition be- 
tween it and the two other roads and 
| of restraining commerce in certain sec- 
| tions and communities. 

The objection of the Southern that the 
| Commission had no jurisdiction in the 
matter relative to the holding of stock 


: purpose of effecting a connection with the| of the Mobile & Ohio since it was ac- 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at Bodley the| quired prior to the enactment of the 
applicant proposes to lease and operate | Clayton Act was overruled recently by 
the line of the lumber company between | the Commission, in denying a motion to 


Woodhaven and Bodley. Under the terms | 


* of the proposed indenture of lease the| 
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applicant will pay to the lumber company 
the sum of $1,200 per annum, which sum | 
is said to be equal to six per cent on the) 
investment in the, 
line. The lumber company reserves the 
right to operate its own trains over the 


‘line subject to orders of the applicant’s 
‘dispatcher, but it will not haul any logs 


or lumber over the line so long as the 
applicant furnishes adequate facilities 
for transporting such freight. The line} 
will be maintained by the lumber com- 
pany. The applicant may construct on 
the right of way such telephone and tele- 
graph lines as may be necessary, and | 
also may construct sidings and indus-| 
trial spurs on the conditions (a) that 
the lumber company shall construct and 


maintain such sidings or spurs from} 
point of switch to clearance point, but} 
that the expense of such construction | 


and maintenance shall be paid by the 
applicant, and (b) that the applicant} 
shall perform all necessary grading for 
such sidings or spurs beyond the clear- | 
ance point. Provision is made for as- 
sumption by the parties of claims for| 
accidents, loss, or damage arising out of | 
operation by the applicant. The _ pro-| 
posed lease wiil become effective upon} 
such date as may be designated by the| 
applicant, but not later than 10 days} 
after the issuarice of our certificate | 
herein, and may be terminated by either | 
party upon six months’ notice in writing 
to the other. Under the terms of the} 
indenture the applicant may operate in 
freight service only over the leased line. 


Present Route Is Longer. 


At the present time traffic between 
Baton Rouge, La., and the Grangeville 
area on the applicant’s line moves over| 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley from) 
Baton- Rouge to Hammond, La., thence 


over the Illinois Central from Hammond | 


to Natalbany, where it is delivered to 
the applicant. Under the proposed ar- 
rangement the applicant will have a di- 
.rect connection with the Zazoo & 


and the additional 


interchange. The 
lumber company, 


which has a mil! on the 


applicant’s line at Mason, near Natal-}| 


bany, owns timber along the line of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley between 
Hammond and Baton Rouge, and under 


an agreement with that carrier operates | 


its logging trains over the carrier's line 


between Covington, La., east of Ham-| 
Under the} 
plan proposed herein the applicant will | 
be able to handle the lumber company’s | 
traffic from Bodley to the mill, and to| 
\afford service to the area traversed by! 


mond, and Baton Rouge. 


the lumber company’s line. 
mated that the applicant 


It is esti- 
will handle 


about 20 carloads of logs daily for man- | 
ufacture and reshipment from Mason un- | 


der a transit rate of two cents per 100 
pounds or $6 per car, also two or three 
carloads of iumber daily yielding about 
$12 per car. The income to be derived 
; from this additional traffic will strengthen 
‘the applicant and enable it to improve 
.its service generally to the public. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 


the present and future public convenience | 


and necessity require operation by the 
applicant, under lease, over the line of 
‘the Natalbany Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, in Tangipahoa Parish, La., described 
in the application. An appropriate cer- 
tificate will be issued. 


Two New Textile Mills 


To Be Built in Latvia’ 


Licenses and authorization for the erec- 
tion of two new textile mills in Latvia 
have recentiy been issued by the Latvian 
Ministry of Finance, reports Commer- 
cial Attache at Riga, Lee C. Morse, the 
Department of Commerce stated August 
12. The statement follows in full text: 

One of the licenses is issued for a 


‘cotton spinning and weaving mill. This 
‘mill is reported to be fully equipped 
and ready to begin work. The mill will | 


employ approximately 500 workmen. 
The second license has been issued to 


a group of Latvian citizens for the op- | 
A Ger- | 


eration of a wool-weaving mill. 
man firm is reported to have a strong 
financial interest in this new firm. 
is expected that the plant will start op- 
‘eration shortly and employ about 200 
hands. 

' Both of the above textile mills will 
. produce textiles suitable for the domes- 
tic market. 


Mis- | 
‘sissippi Valley at Bodley, thus eliminat- | 
ing the longer haul by way of Hammond | 


It | 


dismiss. 
The Southern Railway has been granted 


until October 10 to file its answer to the} 


complaint. A hearing in the proceeding, 


No. 22120, will be held in Washington on | 


November 4, 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission | 


No, 22281.—Union Gas & Electric Company 
v. 


ington, Ky., Chamber of Commerce v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et 
al.; No. 22281, Sub. No. 2.—City of New- 
port, Ky., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. Now assigned for Sep- 
tember 10, at Cincinnati, before Examiner 
Olentine, eancelled and reassigned for 
hearing September 4, Cincinnati, 
Examiner Olentine. ’ 

No. 22284._-Newport Coal Company v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company et 
al.; No. 22284, Sub. No. 1.—The Cincin- 
nati, Newport & Covington Railway Com- 
pany v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
et al., now assigned for September 12, at 
Cincinnati, before Examiner Olentine, 
cancelled, and reassigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 4, Cincinnati, before Examiner 
Olentine. 

No, 22283.—American Aggregates Corpora- 
tion v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company et al., now assigned for Sep- 
tember 7, at Cincinnati, before Examiner 
Olentine, cancelled and reassigned for 
hearing September 4, Cincinnati, before 
Examiner Olentine. 

No. 22282.—Busse Brick Company v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company et al., 
now assigned for September 5, at Cin- 
cinnati, before Examiner Olentine, is can- 
celled and reassigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 4, Cincinnati, 
Olentine. 

No. 22374, Sub. No. 1.—Forsythe Oil Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al., assigned for 
hearing September 10, Denver, Colo., be- 
fore Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
Ames. 

Finance Docket No. 7512.—Application of 
Southern Pacific Company for authority to 
abandon a portion of its Mill City Branch 
in Lynn County, Oregon, assigned for 
hearing, September 10, Albany, Oreg., be- 
fore Public Service Commission of 
Oregon. 

No. 
ing Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


road Company et al., assigned for Sep-| 
tember 9, at Cincinhati, Ohio, cancelled | 


and reassigned for hearing September 12, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, before Examiner 
Olentine. 

No. 22319.—Procter & Gamble Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al., now assigned for Sep- 
tember 9, at Cincinnati, Ohio, before Ex- 
aminer Olentine, cancelled and reassigned 
for September 12, 
aminer Olentine. 

Application No, 13809.—Filed by Je A. 
Strever, traffic manager, for carriers 
members of American Short Line Rail- 
road Association et al.; and No. 13864.— 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, 
by which carriers ask for authority to 
publish the emergency routing 
contained in Rule 4(k), I. C. C. Tariff 
Circular No. 20, without observing’ the 
long-and-short-haul_ provision, assigned 
for hearing Sentember 24, at the office of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C., before Assistant 
Traffic Directors G. M, Crosland and R. 
Vv. Pitt. ' 


Deficit Expected for Year 
On Australian Railroads 


Australian railroads are expected to 
show a deficit for the year ended June 
30, 1929, according to a report from the 
Trade Commissioner at Sydney, E. C. 
Squire, made public August 12 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

New South Wales is expected to show 
a loss of £1,000,000 (about $4,850,000), 
while in Victoria it is possible that 
finances will about “break even.” In 
western Australia operations for nine 
months of the financial year show a loss 
of £133,238, compared with a profit of 
£19,178 for the same period of 1927-28. 
During May a new schedule, designed to 
create uniform employment’ conditions 


Department’s 


| throughout the Commonwealth and in- | 


creasing the working hours from 44 to 
48 a week, was submitted to employes 
|of New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania 
jand South Australia. This development 


jis expected to create some friction. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- | 
pany et al.; No. 22281, Sub. No. 1.—Cov- | 


before Examiner | 


22338.—Procter & Gamble Manufactur- 


Cincinnati, before Ex- | 


clause | 
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Leather Industry of The Netherlands 


Is Growing Competitor in Foreign Trade 


| 


Surplus for Export, Says Commerce Department. 


The. Netherlands promises to provide 
keener competition with the | United 
States in foreign leather markets, ac- 
cording to a report on the leather trade 
‘in The Netherlands, made public, Au- 
gust 12, by the the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
| Commerce. 


| The report was prepared by J. H. 
| Schnitzer, of the Hide and Leather Di- 
vision, with the cooperation of the staff 
of the American Commercial Attache in 
|The Netherlands, and appears as Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 640. 


The introduction to the report follows 
jin full text: 
|} “American tanners say that the com- 
{petition in the international leather 
| trade is becoming keener each year, ow- 
| ing to the larger surpluses available for 
export from those countries which for- 


|for most of their requirements. 
Netherlands is a typical example of a 
country which in pre-war years imported 
most of its leather needs but which now 
enjoys a substantial export trade in this. 
commodity. 

“For this reason, therefore, details rel- 
ative to the Dutch leather production 
and trade should be of great value to 
tanners in the United States, since 
American producers are now meeting 
with the keenest competition from this 
source, not only in foreign markets but 
in their domestic market as well. 





| Industry Developed 
| As War'Necessity 


| “There are many factors responsible 
for the substantial increase in the leather 
production arid exports of The Nether- 
lands. The main reason was the neces- 
|sity of substantially increasing the do- 
|mestic output during the war, owing to 
|the inability of cbtaining adequate sup- 
plies from the main producing countries. 
| “When the war cut off their former 
|sources of supply, the Dutch realized 
that they must produce much more 
|leather in order to be self-sustaining in 
this commodity. After this was accom- 
plished, the local tanners found a good 
outlet for their surplus production in 
near-by couiuitries, which were also de- 


pendent on foreign sources for their re- | 


quirements. 


“Shortly after the close of the war, 
German interests invested rather heavily 
|in the Dutch leather industry, and this 
helped considerably in further improving 
conditions in that industry. Tanners in 


| 
| 


| Total. 
Loans and investments—total 22,592 
Loans—total 17,051 
7,718 
9,333 


On securities ....... 
All other 

Investments—total 
lU. 8S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 

| Reserve with F, R. Bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government depdsits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. Bank 


| 


merly were dependent on foreign sources | 
The | 


| Resources and Liabilitie 
Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on August 12 as at close 


Boston. 
1,503 
1,154 

484 
670 
349 


The Netherlands took advantage of most 
of the opportunities existing at the close 
of the war to increase and improve the 
leather production. They now assert 
that virtually all types of leather are 
| produced in substantial quantities. 


| The report follows in full text: 


The tanning industry is one of the old- | 


{est in the Netherlands, even though this 
country was largely dependent on for- 
eign sources for most of its requirements 
|in the years immediately preceding the 
|war. Reliable data show that as long 
ago as 1475 a flourishing leather indus- 
try -existed at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Zwolle. The leather production was 
considered exceptionally large for that 
|period, and since the domestic consum- 
ing industries ‘were not important 


!enough to use the large amounts pro- | 


duced, the major share of the output was 
sold to neighboring countries. 

The leather producers enjoyed their 
| foreign trade for a long period of years, 
|but lost virtually all of their foreign 
{markets as a result of the wars which 
occurred in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. This loss of foreign 
trade caused a disruption in the tanning 
industry; many tanneries were forced 
| to close completely, while most of the 
}remainder reduced their production. 
| Larger quantities of leather were offered 
on the local market and the competition 
| became exceptionally keen. 


|Leather Production Again 
'Flourished in 19th Century 


| The leather production and trade again 
began to flourish in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. At this time, 
the tanneries were concentrated chiefly 
in the Province of North Brabant. The 
main reasons for the concentration of 
the leather industry in this Province 
were the presence of large supplies of 
| good water, abundance of oak bark, and 
| easy access to waterways. The improved 
foreign demand for their. leathers en- 
| couraged the producers to increase their 
| output, and to become more active on 
foreign markets. Many new plants be- 
|gan operations, and the capital invested 
|in the tanning industry was larger than 
that in many other important industries 
| existing.in the same period. 

_In the passing years there was a de- 
\cided increase in the leather production 
|of most of the important producing 
| countries, and the quality of the product 
| improved considerably. Consumption of 
|leather also increased to a considerable 
extent, not only in the Netherlands but 
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206 
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| Foreign Exchange 


| New York, August 12.—The Federal Re- 
|serve Bank of New York today certified to 


»efore’ Production Developed as War Necessity Now Provides ‘he Secretary of the Treasury the follow: | 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
{522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
; United States, we have .ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
jin the New York market at noon today for 
|eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
}rencies are :as#hown belew: 
j Austria (schilling) 
| Belgium (belga) .. 
Bulgaria (lev) are 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) 
|}Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
|Finland (markka) 
|France (franc) é 
| Germany (reichsmark) 
| Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) . 
| [taly (lira) oa 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
|Poland (zloty) 
| Portugal (escudo) 
tumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
| Yugeslavia (dinar) 
|Hong Kong (dollar) 
| China (Shang. tael) 
|China (Mex dollar) 
(China (Yuan dollar) 
| India (rupee) 
| Japan (yen) ‘ 
|Singapore (dollar) 
|Canada (dollar) 
|Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ; 
| Argentina (peso, gold) .......... 
| Brazil (milreis) 
| Chile (peso) 
| Uruguay (peso) 
|Colombia (peso) 
|Bar Silver 


14. sia 
13.8980 
7212 
2.9591 
26.6175 
484.7599 
2.5142 
3.9100 


23.7977 


17.4341 
5.2273 
40.0505 
26.6269 
11.2050 
4.4610 
5940 
14.6494 
26.7778 
19.2280 
1.7560 


57.6553 
41.4666 
916 


99.9687 
48.5050 
95.4177 
11.8545 
12.0699 
98.7760 
96.3900 
52.5000 


;also in most other European countries. 
{Dutch tanners did not keep pace with 
|the existing conditions, and there was 
|no increase in either the amount or the 
| quality of their output. The demand for 
| their leathers. declined consitsently, and 
|again many tanneries were closed. 


| Until the middle of the past century, 
|the tanning industry of the Netherlands 
was made up éntirely of small tanneries, 
|There were more than 1,200 of these 
{small plants scattered throughout the 
country, and more than 50 per cent of 
them were located in the Province of 
North Brabant. Production by these 
| tanneries was very small, and not suffi- 
|cient to satisfy’the domestic needs, and 
| large quantities of leather were imported 
|each year.’ This condition’ ‘existed up to 
| and including 1920, although efforts were 
made during the war to improve the 
local production. Thé modernization of 
| the Dutch tanning industry actually be- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


sof the F elec Reserve Member Banks 


of business August 7, 1929 (in millions of dollars): 


Chi. 
3,374 


St. L. 
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Minn. K. Cty. Dallas. 
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47 
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96 
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313 365 
238 , 225 
3 f 1 
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46 41 


231 
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1 
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1’ 7 
141 
188 
68 


130 
241 
24 


AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Berna 


PuRLISHED WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILyY 


Public Utilities 


| The weekly report of the Federal Re- 
|serve Board on the condition as of Au- 
gust 7, of reporting member banks in 101 
leading cities, made public August 12, 
shows a decline for the week of $152,- 
| 000,000 in net demand deposits, accom- 
| panied with a relatively small reduction 
in loans and investments and a reduction 
of $36,000,000 in Government deposits. 
' Loans on_ securities declined $69,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks, a_re- 
| duction of $118,000,000 in the New York 
| district being partly offset by an in- 
crease of $37,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
|trict and small increases in other dis- 
|tricts. “All other” loans increased 
| $63,000,000 at all reporting banks, $47,- 
| 000,000. in the New York digtrict and 
| $15,000,000 in the Cleveland district, and 
| declined $9,000,000 in the Boston district. 
Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties declined $15,000,000 in the New York 
district and $14,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, while holdings of other securi- 
ties increased $6,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, $25,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and $7,000,000 in the Atlanta dis- 





Reduction of Loans and Investments 
Accompanies Drop in Demand Deposit’ 


Advances on Securities Decline $69,000,000 in Wee 
Ending August 7, Reserve Board Reports. 


trict, and declined $13,000,000 in tl’ 
Chicago district and $13,000,000 in th 
other districts. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re 
porting banks were $152,000,000 belo 
the July 31 total, declined $145,000,000 
in the New York district $19,000,000 in® 
the Boston district and $7,000,000 eac’. 
in the Philadelphia and San Francisec 
districts, and increased $13,000,000 in th 
Chicago district, $8,000,000 in the Kar 
sas City district and $7,000,000 in th 
Richmond district. Time deposits show 
no net change for the week. t 

The principal changes in borrowings § 
from Federal reserve banks for the week | 
comprise increases of $11,000,000 at the £ 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Franciscc 
and $6,000,000 at. Philadelphia, and a re- 7 
duction of $12,000,000 at Boston, all re- 
porting banks showing a net increase ~ 
of $3,000,000. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 

all reporting member banks in each 

Federal reserve district, as of the 

close of business August 7, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 








Subscribers Support 


: | Telephone Merger’ 
es Predic | 


| 


Advantages Predicted From 
Absorption of Susque- 
hanna Valley Co. 


Statements from a number of sub- 
|scribers indicate that the recently au- 
| thorized acquisition of the Susquehanna 
| Valley Telephone Company by the Bell 
| Telephone Company of Pennsylvania will 
| be of advantage to telephone users and 
the public in general, according to the 
| report by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approving the acquisition. 
| The full text of the Commission’s re- 
' port, by Division 4, in Finance Docket 
No. 7660, dated August 12, follows: 

The Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania and the Susquehanna Valley 


Telephone Company, hereinafter referred | 


to as the Bell Company and the Susque- 
hanna Company, respectively, on June 14, 
1929, filed a joint application under sec- 
tion 407 of the transportation act, as 
amended, for a certificate that the acqui- 
sition by the Bell Company of the prop- 
erties of the Susquehanna Company 
will be of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in 
| the public interest. 
| The Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania has entered an order au- 
thorizing the proposed acquisition. A 
hearing has been had and no objection 
| to the granting of the application has 
| been presented to us. 


Four Counties Involved. 


The Bell Company owns and operates 
a telephone system throughout Pennsyl- 
|vania. The Susquehanna Company owns 
and operates a telephone system in Ly- 
|coming, Montour, Columbia, ‘and North- 
j}umberland Counties, Pa., consisting of 
'12 exchanges and 113 pole miles of toll 
|lines. The exchanges collectively serve 


1,735 subscriber stations, of which 630|...1.¢ Gempany, Berkeley, Calif. 


are duplicated by the Beil Company. 
In the competitive territory the Bell 
Company serves 17,701 subscriber. sta- 
tions. The. largest municipality in- 
{volved is Williamsport, at which point 
the Bell Company serves 11,655 stations, 
the Susquehanna Company serves 387, 
and 386 stations are duplicated. 

On December 18, 1928, the Bell Com- 


ical and tangible properties of the Sus- 
quehanna Company, free from all liens 
or encumbrances, for $120,000, payable 
in cash. 


cost new of the properties to be $41,383, 
and less depreciation $237,769. The esti- 
mated value of property to be retired 


from service is $222,412, and the cost | 


of removing the retired property is ex- 
pected to exceed its salvage value by 
$19,472. The value of the removed prop- 
erty will be charged to intangible cap- 
ital account and retired_over a period of 
years. In 1928 operating revenues and 
operating expenses of the Susquehanna 
| Company were $39,985.76 and $55,391.53, 
|yespectively. Upon acquiring the prop- 
erties the Bell Company will put into 
| effect its standard rates, which, in some 
}cases, are somewhat higher than those 
|now charged. 


Equipment Is Defective. 


|the Susquehanna Company is such that 
it is impossible for the company to fur- 
| nish efficient and adequate service with- 
‘out a complete rehabilitation of its prop- 
lerties. Due to its poor condition sub- 
\scribers of the Bell Company, in at- 
|tempting to reach subscribers of the 
| Susquehanna Company, cannot secure 
|the service which they reasonably ex- 
|pect. In the last two years the, Bell 
|Company has had 234 cases of trouble 
| with its facilities, caused by the defec- 
|tive condition of the plant of the Sus- 
}quéhanna Company. 

| These include cases of electrical burns 
| in its exchange cables caused by the fall- 


|ing of parts of the plant of the Susaue- | 


hanna Company which crossed trolley 
| wires, and in turn crossed the’ Bell Com- 
|pany’s wires. The testimony is that the 
plant of the Susquehanna Company, in 
|its present condition, is a constant men- 
ace to the public and to the Bell Com- 
pany’s plant. The Susquehanna Com- 
pany is operating at a substantial loss, 
and lacks the financial resources to make 
necessary repairs and to rehabilitate its 
properties. ; 

Subscribers of the Susquehanna Com- 
pany have but a limited toll service, and 
are unable to secure connections outside 
of Pennsylvania. Upon the transfer of 
the properties they will be in position 
to secure the universal Bell service. 

Will Reduce Duplications. 

The proposed acquisition will eliminate 
existing duplication of facilities, and 
will enable the Bell Company to main- 
|tain and operate a comprehensive and 
efficient telephone system throughout this 
|territory, which is not possible under 
existing conditions, 

At the hearing communications from 
|a number of representative telephone 
users were introduced in evidence, all 
favoring the proposed acquisition, 

The Rell Company is, and after ac- 





any contracted to purchase all the phys- | 
pany P P | National Bank of Okmulgee, Okla. 





Changes in Status ] 
—of— ; 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of nationa” 
banks in the week ending August lt” 
were announced by the Comptroller a 
the Currency August 12 as follows: = = 

Application to organize received wit 
title requested: . = 

The Willmar National Bank, Willmar, 
Minn.; capital, $100,000. Correspondent, J. 
W. Black, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charters issued: 

The Washington Square ‘National Bank 
of New York, N. Y.; capital, $500,000. 
President, John S. Scully; cashier, Frank 
M. Davis, ir. a 

The Oklahoma First National Bank of 
Skiatook, Okla.; capital, $25,000. President, 
A. W. Lucas; cashier, Sam L. Nabors. 

The First National Bank in _Coopers- 
town, N. Dak.; capital, $50,000. President, 
L. Almklov:; cashier, R. A. Hammer. 

Asbury Park National Bank and Trust 
Company, Asbury Park, N. J.; capital, 
$300,090. Conversion of Asbury Park Trust 
Company, Asbury Park, N. J. President 
W. J. Couse; cashier, J. Forsyth. 

Changes of titles: ; ; 

The Briggs National Bank of Clyde, N. 
Y., to “The Briggs National Bank & Trust 
Company of Clyde.” F 

The First National Bank of Walton, N. 
Y., to “The First National Bank and Trust 


}Company of Walton” 


Voluntary liquidations: A / 

The First National Bank of Vermilion. — 
S. Dak.; capital, $75,000; effective Augus! ~~ 
1, 1929. Liquidating Agent, T. N. Hayter, 
Vermilion, S. Dak. Succeeded by The First 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Vermilion. 

The Merchants National Bank of Fargo, 
N. Dak.; capitat. $100,000; effective: July |” 
26, 1929. Liquidating Commis:gon, Officer 
of The Merchants National: Bank of Fargo 
Succeeded by The Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company of Fargo, N. Dak, 

The Colton National Bank, Colton, Calif.; 
capital, $50,000; effective July 24, 1929. 
Liquidating Agent, H. M. Hawkins, Colton, 
Calif. Succeeded by The Citizens National 
Bank of Colton, Calif. 

The College National Bank of Berkeley, 
Calif.; capital, $200,000; effective July 27, 
1929. Liquidating Agent, P. A. Dinsmore, 
Piedmont, Calif. Absorbed by American 


The Community National Bank of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; capital, $1,000,000; effective 
June 10, 1929. Liquidating Commissioners, 
Robert W, H. Campbell, Ernest Feyler and 
Edward A. Duerr, Buffalo, N. Y. Absorbed 
by Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. . The 
liquidating bank has seven branches. 

The American National Bank of Okmul- 


|gee, Okla.; capital, $200,000; effective Jul) 
30, 1929. 


Liquidating Agent, W. E. Wood, 
Okmulgee, Okla. Absorbed by The Centra‘ 


The Fordham 
Tork, N,.%3 


National Bank in 
capital, $500,000; 


New 
effective 


c |p. m, daylight saving time, July 31, 1929. 
An appraisal made by an_en- | Liquidating 
gineer of the Cumberland Valley Tele- | 


phone Company finds the reproduction | 


Agent, Bronx County Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. Absorbed by 
pens County Trust Company, New York, 

First National Bank in Escondido, Calif.; 
capital, $50,000; effective June 1, 1929. 
Liquidating Commissioners, C. H. Martin, 
Charles W. Brown, L. M. Arey, A. J. 
Sutherland, F. E, Lindley, San Diego, 
Calif.; F. E. Hunt, Escondido, Calif. Ab- 
sorbed by Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of San Diego, Calif. ° 

The First National Bank of Bement, ¥ 
Ill.; capital, $50,000; effective June 29, 
1929. Liquidating Agent, State Bank of 
Bement, Ill. Absorbed by The State Bank 
of Bement, IIL 

The National Bank of Wheaton, Minn.; 
capital, $25,000; effective August 6, 1929. 
Liquidating Agent, Gordon Kristensen, 
Wheaton, Minn.- Absorbed by The First 


| National Bank of Wheaton, Minn. 


‘Supply of Beef and Veal 


The physical condition of the plant of | 


‘Is Estimated as Smalles | 


_ (Continued from Page 1.) 
Receipts of beef from that country since 
the war, however, have never been as 
large as in the pre-war period. Total 
beef and veal imports represent about 
1 per cent of the estimated total do- 
mestic production. 

In live cattle, United States imports 
for 1929 to date are ahead of the 1928 
figures, with Mexico providing the bulk 
of the movement. Last year that coun- 
try was second to Canada, but was the 
leading source before the war. Total 
cattle imports also amount to about 1 
per cent of domestic figures. 

Beef production in South America for 
the current year is under that of 1928. 
In Great Britain beef prices continue at 
high levels, but imports are no larger 
than a year ago, when they were below 
the 1927 figures. 

The less favorable British market pro- 
pably has been a factor in diverting 
larger quantities of New Zealand and 
Australian beef to the United States, 
Continental European countries are im- 
porting less beef than in 1928. Cattle 
numbers and beef production on the con- 
tinent are higher than last year, with 
most countries making good progress to- 
ward pre-war levels, 


quiring the properties of the Susque- 
hanna Company will be, subject to the 
interstate commerce act, ‘ 
Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the Bell Company of 
the properties of the Susquehanna Com- 
pany, in accordance with the terms of 
the contract, a copy of which is filed with 
the application, will be of advantage to 
the persons to whom service is to he 
rendered and in the, public interest. ¢ . 
certificate to that .effect will be issuer 
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Violations 
» Of Trade Practices 


Are Set for Hearing 


Misrepresentation of Goods 


, And Unfair Competition 
a Are Among Cases 
On Docket. 


0’ 


sion, 


‘ 


. Vit-O-Net Corporation, 
Chicago, Tuesday, August’ 13, 10:30 a. m. 
daylight saving time, 652 Federal build- 


The calendar of public hearings for 

., August 13, 14, 15 and 17 has been ahn- 
nounced by the Federal Trade Commis- 

The hearings are as follows: 

of Chicago; |mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 


Banking 


AvuTworizep Statements Onty Ake Presented HEREIN, Beinc 
PusiisHth Wrrnout Comme@nt by THE Unitobp States Dary 
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y oint-stock Banks Aid in Regulation 2 


in the administration of the credit sys- 
tem of Great Britain are the other joint- 
stock banks of the country, according to 
a review of the British banking and 
credit system by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at London, Frederic E. Lee. 

Mr. Lee’s review appears as part of | 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 636, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


merce. The section dealing with joint- 
stock banks follows in full text: 


Second only to the Bank of England 


+ ing; alleged misrepresentation of electro-|;, the administration of the credit sys- | 


‘4 misrepresentation of toilet preparations; 


oh. therapeutic blankets; John W. Bennett, 
, trial examiner; Baldwin B. Bane, com- 
mission’s attorney. (Docket 1679.) 


The Armand Company, and othets, of 
5 Des Moines, Iowa; Chicago, Tuesday, 
August 13, 10 a. m., daylight saving 
time, 2243 Transportation building; al- 
leged’ price maintenance on toilet articles 
and cosmetics; William W. Sheppard, 
trial examiner; Edward E. Reardon, com- 
mission’s attorney. (Docket 1329.) 
Baltimore Firm Ineluded. 

Flynn & Emerich Company, of Balti- 

more; Concord, N. H., Wednesday, 

} August 14, 10 a. m., U. S. Court room, 
Federal building; alleged unfair competi- 
tion in the sale of stokers, grates, etc.; 
Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; 
Henry C. Lank, commission’s attorney. 
(Doéket 1584.) 

Standard Education Society, and 
others, 6f Chicago; Los Angeles, Thurs- 
day, Augiist 15, 10 a. m., 304 U. S. Post- 
office building, alleged misreprésentation 
in sale of referénce books; John W. Addi- 
_son, trial examiner; William A. Sweet, 
commiission’s attorney. (Docket 1574.) 

C. H. Selick, Iwé., of New York; New 
York City, Saturday, August 17, 10 a. m., 
daylight saving time, 407 U. S. Court 
: House, Broadway and Park Row; alleged 


Edward M. Averill, trial @xaminer; Ed- 


ward L. Smith, commission’s attorney. | 


(Docket 1672.) 


Two Hearings Held. 

Hearings were held on August 12 by 
thé Commission as follows: 

Everitt & Graf, Inc., of Milwaukee; 
Los Angeles, Monday, August 12, 10 
a. m,, 304 U. S. Postoffice building; al- 
‘ leged | misrepresentation of women’s 
hats; John W. Addison, trial examiner; 


|the Irish Free State banks have their 


|110 banks operating in England, Scot- 





William A. Sweet, commission’s attor- 
‘ney. (Docket 1611.) 

Flynn & Emerich Company, of Balti- 
more; New London, Conn., Monday, 
August 12, 9 a. m., 3°U. 8S. Postoffice 
building; alleged unfair competition .in 
the sale of stokers, grates, etc.; Edward 
, M. Averill, trial examiner; Henry C. 
Lank, commission’s attorney. (Docket 
1584.) 


Unustial Business Activity 
Noted in Cleveland Area 


[Continued from. Page 5.] 
note cireulation, the latter increase being 
a result of the issuance of the néw money 
9 and increased holiday demands. In the 
weék énded July 17, however, $32,000,000 
in notes was returned to the banks and 
discdunts declined $70,006,000, standing 
at $1,083,700,000, Aeceptanees continued 
to decline and though there was/an in- 
crease of $17,000,000 in holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities, total credit extended 
was $1,314,708,000, somewhat higher 
than & month ago but considerably below 
the levels of 1928 or of early 1929. 


Total Reserves Incréase. 

Total reserves increased during the 
month and aré $339,000,000 higher than 
‘in 1928. The chart below shows the ratio 
of total réservés to deposit and note lia- 
_ bility for the system and this bank, and 
shows the reserve banks in a stronger 
position, from this standpoint, than they 
have been since 1927. 

At the Cleveland bank, discounts in- 
creased over the holiday, but were only 
$83,685,000 on July 17, $8,000,000 less 

, than a year ago atid about the same as 
early 1929. Bills and seciirities continued 
to decline and although there was an 

- increase in note circulation, it is now only 
slightly higher than it was in mid-Juné. 

, Loans secured by stocks and bonds 

@’ continued to increase in late June and 
reached a point on July 3 Which was 
higher than for any week this yéai, 6x- 
cluding the first week of 1929. This in- 
crease proved to be of a teriporary ta- 
ture due to mid-year settléménts, for, in 
the following two weeks, these loans de- 
clined $116,000,000, standing at $7,644,- 
000,000 on July. 17, which was $790,- 
C00,000 higher than on the correspond- 
ing day of last year. “All other” loans, 
which are largely commercial, increased 

#87,00,000 during the month and were 
considerably higher than they were a 
year ago. Since the middle of March, 
investments have beén declining but 

. total credit extended is over $500,000,000 
higher than it was at this time in 1928, 

In the Fotirth District the trend of 

credit exténded has been upward since 
early Jiumé. Increases were shown in 
both collateral and “all other” loans, 
but invéstments continued to decline. 


Brokers’ Loans Expand. 


_ _Loans to brokers made by New York 
reporting member banks were $5,908,- 
000,000 on July 24, a high for all time, 
surpassing the prévious récord by $95,- 
‘ 900,000. Loans for the open: of New 
r “York banks ihcreased sharply until July 
, due to abnormal money conditions, but 
eclined as soon as the stringency was 
passed. Both loans’ for the account of 
6ut-of-town barks and for thé dccotints 
6f others are higher than they were a 
thonth ago. 
"Call mohey, +é3preserting securit 
transactions, has been abnormally hig 
uring the greater part of July. The 
average for June, 7.64 per cént, was con- 
siderably lower than the average of the 
preceding thtee months. Around the 
first of July, dye to unusually largé 
transactiois nd heavy demand for 
thoney, the rate rose to 10 and 15 per 
cent, but receded after the holiday to 7 
per cent. On July 9, the quotation waa 
9 which rose to 12 on the 16th but de- 
clined to 8 two days later and finally 
dropped back to 7 per cent on July 22. 
Time money declined and Was quoted at 
7%-% on July 5 but the rate advaiiced 
to 7%-8 per cent after thé middle of the 
fhonth, f 
, Bankers’ acceptances continue at 5% 
pd prime commercial paper remains at 
“per cent, 


& 


tem of Great Britain are the other joint- 
stock banks of the country. These are 
“commercial” banks ip the American 
sense of that term. Outside of the Bank | 
of England, which is itself a joint-stock 
bank, there are 16 such banks in Eng- 
land and Wales, some of which, however, 
are controlled by others in this number. | 


In addition, there are several Scottish | 
joint-stock banks, operating for the most 
part in Scotland, and a number of Irish 
joint-stock banking compahies carrying 
on their activities mainly in Northern 
Ireland and/or the Irish Frée State. 
These form more or less distinct groups; 
but certain of the Scottish and Northern 
Ireland banks have in recent years been 
affiliated with the “Big Five” joint-stock 
banks, others have branches or agencies 
in England and Wales, and certain of 


head offices in London. 


Joint Stock Banks Assist 
In Direction of Finance System 


The large joint-stock banks share with 
the Bank of England the task of direct- 
ing and controlling the mechanism of 
the entire financial system. Particularly 
since the war, through the process of 
amalgamation, absorption, and affiliation, 
a comparatively small number of great 
banks have come to dominate the situa- | 
tion. 


Bagehot, writing in 1870, speaks of 


land, arid Ireland as sepatate _institu- 
tions. In 1922 McKenna, in speaking be- 
fore the Américan Bankers Association 
in New York City, stated that for the 
whole of Great Britain there were only 
39 banks, in contrast with some 30,000 
separate institutions in the United 
States. At that tirhe it was stated that 
these 39 British banks had no less than 
9,650 branches, of which 6,800 belonged 
to five banks alone. Since 1922 this 
process of amalgamation has continued, 
and it is estimated that at the beginning 
of 1929 a number strictly comparable 
with that givén in 1922 would be only 
29, with about 10,000 branches; but in | 
both totals are td be found several nom- | 
inally independent banks whose capital 
is éwneéd entirely or almost wholly by 
other British banks. 


The Stock Exchange Gazette in its | velopment in Great Britain in recent 


“British and International Banking Num- 
ber” for May 25, 1928, lists 44 institu- 
tions under the héading “British banks.” 
Four of these, however, ate Irish Free 
State banks, ahd at least eight others, 
while kéépihg their own names and in- 
dividuality, are known to be owned by 
or affiliated with other banks in. the 
same list. This periodical, in dealing | 
with certain amalgamations which had 
taken place during 1927-28, states that so 
few is now the number of the large banks | 
in Great Britain and “sd pronounced 
has been the opposition of the public, | 
and, indeed, of the government, to a re- 
duction of their number” that absorp- 
tion or arhalgamations of this character | 
now arouse widespread comment ahd op- 
position. At present such proposéd 
mergers must be submitted for Treasury | 
approval before they can be consum- 


mated. | Miscellaneous receipts. . 


Institutions in Field 


Not Classéd as Banks 


Curiously enough, however, in discuss- | 
ing the number of banks operating in| 
Great Britain it must be borne in mind | 
that there are numerous institutions that 
earry on the business of banking which 
are not classed as banks; although they 
wotild be counted as such on the Con- 
tient or in the United States. Bagehot 
cites the case of the firm of Rothschilds 
and similar firms dealing with exchange 
operations and investment banking, which 
are not listed as “British banks.” In 
addition to the list of British banks dealt 
with above there is 4 large group of ex- 
change banks in London and certain colo- 
nial banks, some of which have their head 
officés in London, which are known as 
“overseas Banks” and do not appear in 
the number of banks cited above. There 
is also a large number of foreign banks 
and branch banks operating in the United 
Kingdom, some of which will be discussed 


in a chapter of the proposed Handbook | 


of the United Kingdom. 
“Biz Five” Banks Named 


In Order of Importance || mance will be 


At the end of December, 1927, the 16 


joint-stock banks of Ph¢land and Wales |. 


ad a total of 9,381 branches in the 
United Kingdom. _The importance of the 
position of the “Big Five” banks, as they 
aré calléd, may be seen from the fact 
that of these 9,381 branches 7;970 belong 
to these five banks alone. Several of the 
banks also have affiliated institutions en- 
gaged in overseas banking operations. 


In the order of théir size as shown by 


stock banks. 


| banking sitUation in Great Britain. 
apparant that the “Big Five” 
most of the activity of the English j 


Of Financial System in Great Britain | deposited with them by their customers. 


Administration of Credit Is Shared With Bank of England 
Which Occupies Dominating Position. 


Second only to the Bahk of England; per cent—and even these figures take no} 
account of the affiliated banks. ~ : 1 i 
A composite balance sheet for the 16) present time only one independent _pri- 
English joint-stock banks, excluding the | vate 
Bank of England, for December 31, 1927,| Mills & Co. , 
indicates in some degre# the size and im-| member of the London Clearing House, 
portance of these institutions in the uM 
It is| bankets ee 60 years before the posi- 

or|tion of the 
becount For siarified under the banking legislation 
When it is noted that cer-| Of 1883, and from which all joint-stock, 
tain of the remaining 11 ate owned of banks were jealously excluded until after 
controlled by members of the “Big Five” 4 ; 
group, the overwhelming predominance | Member banks of the London Bankers 
of these institutions in the financial sys-| Clearing House are joint-stock banks and 


tem of Great Britain is revealed. 


? | course of sale, and »vy making loans on 


Trade Practices 


smiths’ shops, Their principal business’ 
was the relending of moneys, mainly on 
commercial securities, which had been 


They thus began the practice of the 
financing of trade by discounting trade 
bills, makine advances upon goods in the 
| realizable sécti¥ities. They had by this 
time developed the system of deposit 
| banking as it is known today. 

By 1870 the number of private banks 
|had been reduced to 13, and at the 


clearing bank remains—Glyn, 
This company is still a 


an organization founded by private 


joint-stock banks was 


1850. -At the present time 8 of the 10 


another, Coutts & Co., an old private 






‘ Credits 


the Stock Bxchange Gazette. 
communities have at times complained 
that the replacement of the local private 


of joint-stock bank by a branch of one 
of the larger banks has taken away from 
the community the personal touch be- 
tween the industries and the general 
public and the bank. In many cases, 
however, this objection has beéh met by 
the retention of the former staff of the 
private bank taken over, which “has 
resulted in the greatest degree of per- 
sonal consideration consistent with stich 
extensive operations.” The Balfour 
Committée on Industry and Trade found 
the weight of trade evidence to be that 
bank atialgations have so far becn bene- 
ficial rather than harmful to industry. 
The advantage to the community has 
lain in the greater credit facilities thus 
made available. The added fitancial 
atrefigth dué to amalgamation should 
make for independence of judgment on 
the part of bankers, according to the 
Balfour reports, which should result in 
better sérvice to trade and industry. 


|'Branch Banks Are 


(amt 
INDEX 


Finance 


‘ 


CE a ee 
Certain | needs and resources of each district. He| that there is no understanding, secret. or 


says: 

Not so long ago it was easy for a bank 
in a district hungry for lowns, such as 
the gfeat manufacturing centers gener- 
ally are, to find the demands beyond the 
resources at its command. It had 
the choice of either “getting over-lent,” | 
to thé damage of its liquidity and possi- 
bly even of its credit, or of letting good 
business go by. This is the chief con-| 
sideration which has gradually forced} 
the small local banks into the great com- 
binations which now conserve and dis- 
tribute the liquid capital of the whole 
country. * * *. 


Each of the “Big Five” banks has 
taken the whole country as its domain. 
There is fio more that sense of friendli- 
ness which impelled the smaller banks 
of old to abstain from poaching on ter- 
ritories which were marked out by tra- 
dition as “belonging” to particular 
houses. At most, the practice of touting 
for customers of other banks 18 disap- 

roved; yet complaints often arise. The 

anks often meet to discuss matters of 
common interest, whether the London 
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other, betwéén the banks; there is ndth- 
ing of the nature of a “mofiey trust” or 
combination to exploit the public. The 
public has the benefit of competition be- 
tween the bafks in its fullest form. 


Certain Joint-stock Banks 
Retain Their Independence 


Certain Manchester and Liverppol 
joint-stock banks have consistently 
maintained their independence of the 
“Big Five” and have, in their own re- 
spective areas, absorbed a number of 
smaller institutions. Martins Bank 
(Ltd.), with its head office in Liverpool, 
with 570 branches, Williams D ‘s 
Bank ‘(Ltd.), of Manchester, with 200 
branchés, and The District Bank (Ltd.), 
of Manchester, with 380 branchés, are 
the most important of these. During 
1927-28 Martins Bank took over the en- 
tire business, good will, and assets of 
the Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, which 
had a number of branches in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and adjacent counties, This 
merger makes Martins Bank next in size 





























































































































|“Big Five,” however, had their origin 
|in the “provinces” and later ¢ame to 


jthe table given. below. 


Bank of England 
Enjoyed Monopoly 
Prior to 1826 the Bank of England 


had enjoyed a monopoly of joint-stock 
banking in England. It was protected in 


was believed to prohibit other corpora- 


ners from engaging in this type of busi- 
ness. after 1826 such companies wer per- | 
mitted to carry on business in England | 
at a greater distance from London than 
65 miles, provided they had no banking | 
establishment in, London. In 1833 the} 
banking legislation of the United King- | 
dom Was amended and provision was | 
made for thé opérations of such corpdra- | 
tions in London and elsewhere, but as | 
deposit banks without the privilege of | 
note issue. In 1834 the London & West- | 
minster Bank was established in Lon- | 
don, following the passage of the bank | 
act of 1933. The other members of the | 





London from various centers. The Mid- 
land Bank and Lloyds Bank came from 
Birmingham, the National Provincial 
from Gloucester, and Barclays Bank 
arose from an amalgamation of numer- 
ous private banks in the eastern coun- 
ties, owned mainly by Quaker families 
interrelated by marriage. 

The balanec sheet position of each of 
the British “Big Five” joint-stock banks 
at the énd of 1928, and ‘the increases in 
the coniposite balance sheets for the én- 
tire group between December 31, 1927, 
and December 31, 1928, may be seen from 
Certain of the} 
items from the _ individual balance 
sheets which go to make up the compos- | 
ite balance sheet are not strictly com-| 
vk ag as not all of these joint-stock 

anks have adopted in their entirety the 

recommendations of the Cunliffe com- 
mitteé regarding the fofm of bank bal- 
ance sheets. 


Private Banks Absorbed 
By Larger Institutions 


The absorption of the old-established 
private banks atid the provincial joint- 
stock banking institutions by the larger 
companies is the outstatiding banking de- 


decades. This movement reached its 
climax during and following the war. In 
1810 there were 40 private banks oper- 
ating in Lombard Street, for the most 
part the outgrowth of the London gold- 





ee Treasury 
Statement 


August 9. 
Made Public August 12, 1929. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ....... 
Miscellaneous internai 
revenue ... 


$2,587,516.39 


603,088.14 


1,358,431.95 
1,172,845.22 


5,721,881.70 
135,412,967.12 


141,134,848.82 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


Expenditurés, 


General expenditures $13,413,849.91 


bank, has been affiliated with the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank since 1920, | Sensitive to Needs 


Public Has Not Raised 
Objection to Mergers 


This process of absorptior and merger! principally the “Big Five,” have flow rate” of interest, which always depends Free State Bank, with its head office in 
this position by a law which at the time | has not been carried out without objec-| spread their branches throughout thé on the bank rate, and applies ofily to the| London and a number of branches in 
tion on the part of the pubjic, as indi-| country in a manner which makes them | City and County of London. d 
tions consisting of more than six part-|cated in the passage quoted above from| extraordinarily sensitive to thé financial! these limits it can be confidently said of the London Clearing House. 








Interest on public debt. 236,342.38 
Refunds of receipts ... 756,534.43 | 
Panama Canal $54 16,198.04 
Operations in special ae- 
CONDE os 035568 kd 131,891.93 | 
Adjusted service certifi- i 
cate fund Se EAS 97,608.84 | 
Civil-service retirement | 
Ee a6, oajacan iret 141,020.38 
Investment of trust 
OR) ae ee 


162,668.09 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 


14,692,330.14 
Other public debt ex | 


pendittires .......... 422,290.50 
Balatice today ......... 126,020,228.18 | 
POCA) oa daa i etiatiie 141,184,848.82 | 
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Additional news of Fi- || 
found on 
pages 5 arid 6. 
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VY. announce the removal of our 
i office from, the Edmonds Building 
to ground floor space in the new 





total Asséts and liabilities at the end of 
1928, the “Big Five” joint-stock banks 
are the Midland Bank (Ltd.), Lloyds 
Bank (Ltd.),, Barclays Bank (Ltd.), 
Westrhinister Bank (Ltd:), and National 
Provincial Bank (Ltd.),. Treating of the 


conditions out of which the “Big Five” | 


anks arose, the Manchester Guardian 

ommercial, in its issue of July 13, 1922, 
said: | 

“Head and shoulders above the rest of 
London joint-stock institutions stand, of 
course, the five banks now known as the 
“Bip Five”—Barclays, Lloyds, the London 
County, Westmitiistér, and Parr’s, the | 
London Joint City & Midland, and the | 
National Provincial & Union. What were 
in 1913, 17 separate concerns are tow 
metrgéd in these five banks.” 


The present-day importance of these 
banks may be measured by the fact that, 
while in 1913 the combined deposits of 
the five patent banks of the medern 
“Big Five” amounted to £399,000,000 out 
of a total for thé United Kingdom of 
£1,070,000,000, or 37 per cent, by the end 
of 1928 the deposits of the “Big Five” 
amounted to £1,666,000,000 out of a total 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
BUILDING 


922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
Diréct communication facilities 
by wire with our main office in 
the center of financial New York 
provide a ready meéafis for the 


| 
| 
rapid transaction of New York | 
banking business. 
| 
| 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY Ic. 


A subsidiary of 

The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 

STANLY CARR, Representative 


WASHINGTON, D. CG, 





of approximately £2,492;000,000—or 67 


states that the large joint-stock banks,|¢learing banks also fix the “deposit| National Bank ( 














banks at the clearing house comiiittee,|to the “Big Five” among English ase 
or British banks in general at the Brit-| stock banks. Martins Bank and Wil 

| Leaf, writing from the poift of view|ish Bankers’ Association, which includes|Deacon’s Bank are both members of the 
jof the “Big Five” joint-stock banks, | Scottish, Ifish, an doverseas banks. The| Bankers’ Clearin 
| 


jams 


House, London. The 
d.), whith is an Ifish 


But beyond! England and Wales, is also a mémber 
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$10,000,000 


Commonwealth Securities, Incorporated 
6% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


Par value $100 per share. Cumulative dividends at the rate of $6 per share per annum payable quarterly Janwary 1, April 1, Fu'y 1, 
October 1. Redeemable at the option of the Company as a whole or in part by lt at dny time on thirty days’ notice ar $105 per 
share plus accrued dividénds. Entitled in voluntary liquidation to $105 pér share plus accrued dividends, and in involuntary 
liquidation to $100 per share plus accrued dividends, in preference to Common shares ahd Founders Shares. 


Each share of this preferred stock is convertible at pat into Common shares of the Company at $95 
per shate up to and including August 1, 1930, at $105 per share thereafter up to afid including August 
1, 1931, at $115 per share thereafter up to and including August 1, 1932, and at $140 per share there- 
aftét up to and including August 1, 1933, on whieh date the conversion privilége expires. The Am 
ended Certificate of Incorporation itcludes provisions saféguatding this convession privilege. 

The Company has agreed to pay such franchise taxes if ORio as will, in the Opifion of counsel, under the 


présent Ohio statutes, exempt the holder from listing this stéck for taxation as personal property in Ohio. 
Dividénds on this stock are exempt from thé préserit fOtmal Fédéral IAcomé Tax. 


TRANSFER AGENTS REGISTRARS 


The National City Bank of New York * Chemical Bank afid Trust Company, Néw York 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland The Guardiat Trust Company, Cleveland 


® The following information is from a letter to ns from Mr. T. H. White, President of rhe Company: 


BUSINESS 


Commonwealth Secutitiés, Incorporated, is the successor by change of name to the William Catmp Com- 
pany, organized in June, 1923, under the laws of the State of Delaware, to itivest and réinvést its capital if 
securities of all types, both foreign and domestic and to participate in the underwriting of sécuritiés. The Com- 
pany affords the investor an opportunity to secute thé advantage of diversification in securities selected by a 
management skilled in the investment field and it a positioh to act promptly where the investment of sub- 
stantial amounts of readily available mohey offets unusual opportunities for profit. The Company also acquites 
for petmatient or tétmporary investment mifiofity ot controlling interests in establishéd industriés offeting pos- 
sibilitiés of latger earhing powér or enhancement in value, or both. The following méh sétve as Officets of 
thé Company or upon its Board of Directors or Advisoty Committée: 


Officets and Directors” 
L. G. WATSON, Séctétary atid Tréastirer 


Vice President, Intétnational Share Corporation 
Secretary and Treasurer, Continental Shafés, lic. 


D. DWIGHT DOUGLAS 
resident, First National Banik in Detroit 
irector, Detroit City Gas Company 


RALPH GILCHRIST 
Chairfnan, Gilchrist G& Company, Ltd. 
Ditéctor, First National Bank in Détro’- 


Advisofy Committee 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 
Director, The Firestone Tire & RubberCottipany 
Director, National City Bank, Akron 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Aésistant to Vice President, Continéntal Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago 
Director, Commonwealth Edison Company 


JAMES Q. GOUDIE . 

Vice Presidétit and Géneral Manager, Briggs Commercial 
and Development Company 

Vice Presidéht, Michigan Steel Tube Products Company 


DU BOIS YOUNG 
President, Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Director, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroed Co. 


Cc. S. EATON, Chairman of Board 
Partnér, Oris & Co. 
Chaitman of Board, The Unitéd Light and Power Co. 
Diréctor, Inland Steel Company 
Republic Iron & Stéel Company 


THOMAS H. WHITE, President 
Member of Advisory Board, Investment Company of 
America 
Director, The Cliffs Corporation 


THOMAS W. BANKS 
Président, Banks, Huntley & Company 
Director, Bank of America of California 


WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN 
President, The United Light and Power Company 
Director, American Light & Traction Company 


E. W. EDWARDS 
President, The Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati 
President, The Paragon Refining Company 


Annual statements, prépated by certified public accoutitants, aré issied, But information as to sécurities 
held is not published. The Company is now a participant iti four syndicates and owns twenty-two different 
stocks. All are Common Stocks and represent diversification in Bank, stéél, public utility, rubber and séveral 
miscéllanedus industries. 


CAPITALIZATION 
The capitalization of the Company upon completion of this financing will be as follows: 
Authorized Outstanding 
Preférréd sharés, par value $100 ~ 500,000 shs. 
Conyertible Preferred Stock (6% Cumulative) 100,000 shs. 
(this issue) (a series of Préfertéd shares) 
Common shates (without par value)......0.............. 2,000,000 shs.* 258,637 shs.** 
Founders Shares (without par value) ..................65 *. _ 10,000 shs. 10,000 Shs. 


#Includes 105,263 shares reserved for conversion privileges ot Cohvertible Preferred Stock. 
**Unissued Cotnmon shares to the extent of 3,900 shares résétved for an uhexercised option. 


EARNINGS AND EQUITY 


Nét incothe for twelve months ending June 29, 1929, was equivalént to 12:54% of the average paid-in 
capital and paid-in surplus during the period. Such nét incomé, aftér all charges, including Fedéral Taxes, 
as reported by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, plus estimated income at the fate of 6% on the new capital to 
be provided by this financing, totaled $1293 ,960. or 2.15 timés the,maximum annual dividend réquite- 
ments of all of the Compahy’s preferred stock to be outstanding. 

Thése figurés do not reflect the full use of thé Cofpany’s présent capital inastnuch as substantial addit- 
ions to capital were made during the twelve months’ period. The Company had, in addition, of June 29, 
1929, ufhrealized profits of ovért $4,500,000, baséd upon indicated market values of investinents, equivalént to 
over $45 pér share on the total amotint of preferred stock to be presently outstanding. 

The $10,000,000 of préfertéd stock to be otitstanding is foll6wéd by 258,637 Comimon shares with a 
present market value of cvér $22,000,000. 


We offer the balance of this Stock not subscribed for by stockholdéts of the Company, when, as and it 
issued and peveptee by us, with he procedure subject to approval of Messrs. Tolles, Hogsett & Ginn, of 
Cleveland, for the Company, and Messrs. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, of Cleveland, for the Bankers. Delivery 
is expected to be tmhade on or about Aufrist 22, 1929, in the form of temporary or permanent certificates. 


 Price:- $99 pet shate plus accrited dividends, to yield over 6% 


Otis & Co. 
First National Company of Detroit The Harts Forbes Corporation 
The Dominion Seciitities Corporation Banks, Huntley & Co. 
Statistics and statements given above are not guaranteed by us but are obtained from sources we consider to be reliable. 
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Patents 


Notation ‘Max Par’ 
Denied Registration — 
For Use on Golf Ball 


Mark is Held by Patent Com- | 
' mission to Be Similar to 
Notation ‘Par’ on 

Golf Club. 


THE CRAWFORD, MtGrecor & 
CoMPANY V. DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER 
CORPORATION. Opposition No. 8495,| 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF) 

.. PATENTS. 
faye applicant’ in this case was denied 
registration of the notation “Max- | 
par,” as a trade mark for golf balls, on | 

‘the grounds of its being confusingly 

similar to the opposer’s trade mark 

“Par”, used upon golf clubs. It was also 

held that the goods possess the same de- 

scriptive properties. : 

F, L. Walker for The Crawford, Me- 

“Gregor and Canby Corporation; Usina 

& Rauber for Dunlop Tire and Rubber 

Corporation. 
The full text of the opinion of First 

Assistant Commisisoner Kinnan follows: 
This case comes on for review, on ap- 

peal of the applicant, Dunlop Tire and | 

Rubber Corporation, of the decision of 

the examiner of trade mark interferences 

sustaining the opposition of The Craw- 
ford, McGregor and Canby Company, and 
adjudging the applicant not entitled to 
the registration for which it has applied. 

; Prior Use Claimed. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Maxpar” used upon golf balls. 
The opposer claims prior adoption and | 
use and consequent ownership of the 
trade mark “Par” used upon golf clubs, 
and submits registration No. 210114, 
March 9, 1926, of this mark for use 
upon these goods. E 

Neither party has taken testimony, but 
a stipulation has been filed as to certain 
facts which will be deemed established 
for the purposes of this proceeding. The 
“applicant does not claim ad6ption and | 
use of its mark “Maxpar” prior to May 
9,.1927. The opposer is entitled to March 
9, 1926, as the date of adoption and use 
of its mark. : i 

In consequence the opposer is prior 
in the field and the questions to be here | 
considered are restricted to the similarity | 


CANBY 


of the marks and of the goods upon}. 


| tiff and defendant, Local Union No. 170| existed; that because of that fact certain 
|of the International Alliance, Theatrical! rights and privileges inured to the de- 


which they are used. 
Meaning of “Par” Defined. : 

It is submitted on behalf of the appli-| 
cant that the word “par” has a well-| 
accepted meaning in our language and is 
in wide and common use, and has been 
applied as a trade mark to various 
classes of goods prior to the opposét’s 
use of it as a trade mark. The regis- 
trations noted in the stipulation show 
this word “par” or such word combined 
with other words used as a trade mark 
upon various classes of goods, all of| 
which possess different descriptive prop- 
erties from the goods upon which the 
parties here involved use their mark. 

It is not deemed they are persuasive 
that the opposer must be restricted in| 
his rights to such an extent as to per- | 
mit the applicant to escape a_ holding 
that its mark conflicts with that of the 
opposer. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, of which judicial notice may | 
properly be taken, that the word “par” | 


is widely used in golf games to indicate |’ 


a substantially perfect score, but there 
is wanting any evidence that such word 
has been used prior to applicant’s date 
of adoption and use upon apparatus used | 
in playing the game of golf. 

It is deemed the applicant, in adopt- 
ing its trade mark, which includes the 
entire mark of the opposer, has ap- 
proached too near the latter’s mark. 
Carmel Wine Company v. California 
Winery, 174 O. G, 586, 38 App. D. C. 1; 
E. Myers Lye Co. v. The Sinclair Mfg. 
Co., 241 O G 1157, 46 App. D. C. 55. 

While the difference between the marks 
is recognized, yet it is thought quite 
probable a user of a golf club who was) 
familiar with the opposer’s trade mark | 
would, on seeing the applicant’s mark, | 
be led to believe it was a variation of 
the opposer’s mark and indicated the 
same origin. 

Similarity Confusing. 

‘It is not necessary to consider whether 
the opposer is entitled to prevent others | 
using this word upon golf equipment} 
other than clubs and balls. These two 
articles are used together, the club is 
used to drive the ball, and the entire 
utility of each depends upon use with 
the other. 

Their use together is so intimate and 
inseparable that it must be held the 
goods possess the same descriptive prop- 
erties as such terms have been construed 
by the courts in the cases relied upon 
by the examiner. To these cases may be 
added H. Wolf & Sons v. Lord & Taylor, | 
1202 O. G. 632, 41 App. D. C. 514; Rosen- 
berg Bros. & Co. v. Elliott, 7 F. (2d) 
962, C. C. A. 3d Cir.; Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co. v. Rigney & Co., 247 F. 407, C. C. A.| 
2d Cir. 

The decision of the examiner of trade | 
mark interferences sustaining the oppo- 
sition and adjudging the applicant not} 
entitled to the registration for which it} 
thas applied is affirmed. 
+ August 6, 1929, 


‘Trade Mark Approved 


For Use on Shoes 


Opposition to Employment of 
Name ‘Bean’ Dismissed. 


LAFAYETTE BEAN V. LEON L. BEAN. OP- 
POSITION No. 8731, ASSISTANT COM- 
MIS@T@NER OF PATENTS. 

HE applicant was held entitled to 

registration of the word ‘‘Bean” as a 
trade mark for boots, shoes and other 
articles of wearing apparel, as the op- 
poser admitted, and the facts established 

_ by the record indicated, that the opposer 

would suffer no damage due to such reg- 

istration. The applicant alleged the word 
was written in a distinctive manner. 

' Ogle R. Singleton for Lafayette Bean; 

Ellis Spear, jr., for Leon L. Bean. 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- | 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The opposer, Lafayette Bean, appeals 
from the decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences dismissing his opposition to 
the registration by the applicant, Leon 
L, Bean, of his trade mark for boots, 
shoes and other articles of wearing ap- 
parel, said mark consisting of the word 
“Bean.” 


| ployer and employe involving or growing 


|manded a new agreement from the plain- 


From Destroying Property Is Upheld 


No Dispute, 


W. L&E VAUGHAN, PLAINTIFF, Vv. KANSAS 
City Movinc Picture OPERATORS” 
Union, Locau No. 170, Et aL. No. 
1357, DistRICT CoURT FOR THE WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. : 

HILE an injunction may not be 
granted in any case between an em- 


out of a dispute concerning terms or con- 
ditions ¢f employment under U. S. C. Tit. 
29, Sec. 52, yet, even if such a contro- 
versy exists, an injunction may issue 
under the authority of the same sec ‘on, 
if necessary to prevent irreparable in- 
jury to the property or property rights | 
of the applicant where he has no adequate | 
remedy at law, the District Court for the | 
Western District of Missouri holds, in 
granting an injunction against the de- | 
fendants. | 

The plaintiff had entered into “work-| 
ing agreements” with the defendant| 
union, the Court explains, and when the! 
projectionist in addition to his regular} 
duties of operating the projection ma-| 
chine was also called upon to operate 
a “sound attachment,” the union de- 


tiff calling for more salary and addi- 
tional assistance. 

The plaintiff sought to interview the 
officers of the defendant union but was 
told he would have to sign the agree- 
ment “or else.” Acts of vandalism, in- 
timidation and sabotage followed, the 
Court adds, and the plaintiff sough? re- 


; without notice and 


Trade Marks 


Injunction to Prevent Labor Union 


as Defined in Statute, involved to Prevent 
Relief Measure, Court Rules. 


for the employment of another employe 
upon a wage scale much higher than 


that provided for in the first. working | 


agreement for a single operator. Com- 
pliance with this demand would have 
very considerably increased the expense 
of operation. 

Plaintiff refused to enter.into the pro- 
posed new working agreement but, ac- 


sire for a conference with the officials of 
the Union so that a satisfactory arrangé- 
ment might be made. Such a request 
was refused. 
ager of the defendant organization then 
informed the plaintiff that he must sign 
the proposed contract “or else.” No fur- 
ther conference or communication passed 
between the defendant Operators’ Union 
or the plaintiff. 


Nonunion Operator 
Replaced Union Man 
his employment 


The said Hall quit 
the plaintiff was com- 


pelled to close the doors of his theater 
and return the admission fees of the 
patrons. Thereupon the plaintiff pro- 
cured the services of a ..onunion oper- 
ator. 

This was followed by a series of acts 


Mal-odorous and offensive bombs were 
exploded in the theater while patrons 





lief by means of an injunction. 

In granting the’ injunction, the Court | 
holds that no dispute as contemplated by 
U. S. C. Tit. 29, Sec. 52, existed so as to | 
prevent the Court from issuing an in- 
junction. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Reeves follows: 


Demand New Contract 


For Sound Projectors | 

This is a proceeding in equity, the ob- | 
ject of which is to restrain the defend- 
ants and each of them from interfering 
in any manner with the business of the | 
plaintiff as the owner and operator of 
several moving-picture theaters in Kan-| 
sas City, Mo. There is a diversity of | 
citizenship. The amount in controversy | 


were assembled therein. Both plaintiff 
and his patrons were menaced and 
threatened from time to time by indi- 


viduals who apparently represented the! 


defendant Operators’ Union or were sym- 
pathetic therewith. 


sidewalk and space in front of said Nep- 
tune Theater was picketed. By such 
picketing there was an interference with 
patrons and sinister threats, both to the 
public and to the plaintiff, were made. 
Such acts had the effect to discourage 
and intimidate the public. Paid ad- 
missions were greatly reduced. 
destruction of property and intimidation 
of the public is not denied. 

It is the sole contention of the defend- 
ant that while said acts-ought not to be 
condened, yet they say that upon the evi- 


cording to the evidence, indicated a de-| 


The said business man- | 


of vandalism, intimidation, sabotage and | 
wilful destruction of plaintiff’s property. | 


Destructive bombs | 
were exploded in plaintiff’s theater. The) 


Such | 


is within the jurisdiction of this court. | 


It is alleged in the bill that the plain-| dence in the case a dispute or controversy 


Stage Employes ad Moving-Picture Ma-} fendants under the law; and that among 


chine Operators of the United States| these was the right of peaceful and law- | 


and Canada, on the first day of Sep-/ful persuasion and peaceful and lawful 
tember, 1928, entered into contracts or! picketing. In other words, the defend- 


| “working agreements” by the terms of|ants say that even if the injunction 


which said Union agreed to furnish} should issue, it ought not to interfere 
“competent, experienced and reliable Pro-| with their right of peateful picketing 
jectionists” to operate the moving-pic-| jn promotion of their side of the contro- 
ture machines of the plaintiff in his sev-| yersy. They also claim the right to use 
eral theaters, subject to certain condi-| peaceful and fair arguments and _per- 
tions and for compensation therein stipu-| suasive methods in support of their 
lated, | claims. 

In accordance with these several agree-| The court’s attention is necessarily 
ments and particularly referring to the|challenged to Section 52, Title 29, 
working agreement in respect of one of | United States Code, relating to the sub- 
plaintiff's theaters, known as the Nep-| ject of labor and to the particular sub- 


Advertising System 
Found to Be New on 


Hearing of Appeal 


Rejection of Three Claims By 
Examiner Is Reversed and 
Patent Rights Are 

Granted. - 





| EX PARTE FRANK FRALEY. APPEAL No. 

1909, BoArD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT-; 
| ENT OFFICE. | 
| DATENT No. 1723027 was issued Au- | 
j gust 6, 1929, to Frank Fraley for’| 
jan Advertising System, ‘on application | 
No. 751,387, filed November 21, 1924. 

The examiner’s decision rejecting | 
iclaims 3, 4 and 5, covering an adver- | 
ae system comprising a casing with | 
a special arrangement of chambers and 
| partitions, was reversed on appeal as the 
specific construction claimed was not! 
| present in the art. 
| Frank Fraley pro se. 
| The full text of the decision of the 
{Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- | 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- | 
iner and anders) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of | 
|the examiner finally rejecting claims 3, | 
{4 and 5. Claim 4 is illustrative and is | 
as follows: 

“4. An advertising system comprising | 
a casing having an open front, vertical | 
partitions in the casing spaced from the 
sides thereof and forming with said sides | 
vertical chambers, a_ horizontal parti- | 
tion in the casing spaced from the top 
thereof and forming with said top a hori- 
zontal chamber, transparent members at 
the front of said chambers, hollow 
shelves in the casing having transparent 
fronts, supporting means for the shelves | 
carried by the vertical partitions, illu- | 
minating means in the chambers and in| 
the shelves and said vertical partitions | 
having openings therein which communi- 
cate with the interior of the shelves.” | 

The references relied on are: Huckel, 
1161387, Nov. 23, 1915; Hoffman, 
1251031, Dec. 25, 1917; Rickarby, 1487889, 
Mar, 25, 1924. 

Designed to Display Goods. 

The invention relates to a casing 
_which is intended for use in displaying 
{goods in stores. The casing comprises | 
| vertically extending frame members con- | 
/nected at the top and the bottom. Verti- | 
cal partitions are spaced from the sides | 
of the casing and form with said sides 
vertical chambers. A _ horizontal parti- 
tion is spaced from the top of the casing 
and forms with said top a horizontal | 
chamber. These chambers are provided 
with transparent fronts. The vertical | 
|partitions are provided with cleats on 
|which the ends of hollow shelves rest. 
These shelves are also provided with 
| transparent fronts, and openings are pro- 
vided in the vertical partitions which | 
connect the vertical compartments with 
|the interiors of the shelves. TIlluminat- | 
ing means are placed in the compart- | 
|ments at the sides and top of the casing | 
jand also in the shelves. The transpar- | 
jent fronts of the compartments and) 
|shelves bear appropriate markings which | 
are displayed by the illuminating means. | 
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LABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


, LABOR: Disputes Between Employer and Employe: Disputes Growing Out 
of or Concerning Terms or Conditions of Employment: What Consti- 
tutes: Statutory Provisions—Where the plaintiff, owner of several motion- 
picture theaters, having entered into “working agreements” with the de- 
fendant union, refused to execute a new agreement when the projectionist sup~ 
plied by the union was called upon to operate a “sound attachment” in con- 
junction with his duties of operating a projection machine; and the de- 
fendant union, after securing the resignation of the employe, caused a series 
of acts’ ot Sandalis}} J intimidation, sabotage and willful destruction of the 
plaintiff’s property ‘when a non-union projectionist was hired; and the plain- 
tiff sought an injunction to restrain the defendants from interfering with 
his business, held: “Injunction granted, since no dispute as contemplated by 
U. S. C. Tit. 29, Sec. 52, existed, so as to prevent the court from granting 
injunctive relief—Vaughan v. Kansas City Moving Picture Operators’ Union, 
etc., et al—(District Court for the Western District of Missouri).—Yearly 
Index Page 1400, Col. 2 (Volume IV). August 13, 1929. 


LABOR: Disputes between Employer and Employe: Injunctive Relief 
Against Acts of Employes: Irreparable Injury to Employer’s Pronertv: 
Statutory Provisions: .U. S. C. Tit. 29, Sec. 52.—While under U. S. C. Tit. 
29, Sec. 52, an injunction may not be granted “in any case between an em- 
ployer and an employe * * * involving, or growing out of, a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment,” yet, if such a controversy exists, 
an injunction may issue under the same section if necessary to prevent irre- 
parable injury to the property rights of the applicant for which he has no 
adequate remedy at law.—Vaughan v. Kansas City Moving Picture Operators’ 
Union, etc., et al.—(District Court for the Western District of Missouri). 
Yearly Index Page 1400, Col. 2 (Volume IV).—August 13, 1929. 


Copyrights : 
COYPRIGHTS: Nature and Acquisition: Subject Matter: Design for 
Dress Goods.—Copyrighted designs for dress goods stamped on paper or on 
the goods themselves, granted copyright protection in copyright Nos. 84890 
and 84892, held: Invalid, such designs not being proper subject matter for 
copyright protection-under statutes allowing protection for “painting, draw- 
ing or sculpture.’””—Kemp & Beakley, Inc., v. Hirsh et al. (District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York). Yearly Index Page 1400, Col. 5 (Volume 
IV). August 13, 1929, ; 


Patents 


PATENTABILITY: - Invention: Advertising System.—An advertising 
system covered by claims 3, 4 and 5, comprising a casing with a special ar- 
rangement of chambers and partitions, held: Patentable, the specific con- 
struction claimed not being present in the art. Patent No. 1723027.—Ex 
parte Fraley. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 
1400, Col. 4 (Volume IV). August 13, 1929. 


PATENTABILITY: Invention: Substitution of Materials: Tire Valve 
Stems.—A tire valve stem for vehicle tires, covered by claims 1, 3 and 4, 
depending upon the use of a non-corrodible cast metal for the body portion 
of the valve stem, in lieu of another type of cast metal employed in the 
basic reference, held: Unpatentable, as being for an obvious substitution of 
materials. Claim 2 was also held anticipated, and claim 5 was found allow- 
able. Patent No. 1723388. Ex parte Stevens. (First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1400, Col. 7 (Volume IV). August 
13, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


REGISTRATION: Descriptive Properties of Goods: Golf Clubs and Golf 
Balls.—Golf clubs and golf balls held to possess the same descriptive proper- 
ties due to the fact that their use is intimate and inseparable——The Craw- 
ford, McGregor and Canby Co. v. Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp. (First 
Assistant Commisisoner of Patents).—Yearly Index. Page 1400, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume IV). August 13, 1929. 


REGISTRATION: Similarity of Marks: “Maxpar”: “Par”’.—Where the 
opposer was prior in point of time and used the mark “Par” upon golf 
clubs, and applicant sought registration of the notation “Maxpar,” as a 
trade mark for golf balls, held: Opposition sustained, due to probable con- 
fusion—The Crawford, McGregor and Canby Co. v. Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Corp. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 
1400, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 13, 1929. 


REGISTRATION: Opposition to Registration: Damage:  “Bean.”—Where 


Metal Substitution — 
In Producing Device 


Held Not to Be Novel 


Patent Granted for Tire 
Valve Stem on Review 
Of Findings of 


Examiner. 


Ex ParTE WILLIAM C. STEVENS. FIRST 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
ATENT No. 1,723,388 was issued Au- 

gust 6, 1929, to Wililam C. Stevens 


for Tire Valve Stems, on application No.- 


529,558, filed January 16, 1922. : 
Upon the ground that the substitution 
of one known material for. another does 
not amount to invention, claims 1, 3-and 
4 were held unpatentable over a combina- 
tion of references cited against them. 
The opinion states that appellant had 
employed aluminum cast metal in mak- 
ing valve stems for inner tubes of vehicle 
tires, that the basic reference disclosed 
the structure covered by the claims ex- 
cept as to the use of cast aluminum 
for the body of the stem, and that the 
latter feature was present in other art. 
Claim 2 was also held anticipated by .a 
plurality of references. Claim 5 was 
allowed as sufficiently specific to differ- 
entiate from the art. 
Albert L. Ely for applicant. 
from the Examiners-in-Chief. 
The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiners-in-chief, af- 
firming that of the primary examiner, 
denying patentability to claims 1 to 5, 
inclusive. 


Appeal 





Three Claims Pressed 

In the brief, appellant states he relies 
upon claims 2, 4 and 5 and that if these 
are allowable, claims 1 and 3 will be 
withdrawn. 

Claim 2 will serve for illustrative pur- 
poses and is as follows: 

“2. A valve stem for use in pneumatic 
tires, comprising .a metal body portion 
having a central longitudinal bore, a 
hollow sleeve having its outer surface 
plain throughout its length, and means 
integral with the valve stem to prevent 
displacement of the sleeve, the upper 
edge of the sleeve forming a seat for the 
valve mechanism.” 

The references relied upon are: Myers, 


| 1231548, June 26, 1917; Holt, 1244330, 


October 23, 1917; Pack, 1156093, October 
12, 1915; Orr, 616584, December 27, 1898. 

The claims are directed to the con- 
struction of a valve stem for inner tubes 
of vehicle tires and similar purposes. 
The features of the valve stem relied 


| upon as novel comprise the body portion 


formed of a noncorrodable cast metal, 
aluminum being particularly referred ‘to, 
and having within it a length of plain 








» The opposer was not represented at 
> hearing of this appeal, and has filed 
0 


brief. The stated reasons for appeal 
, 
’ 


tune Theater, the defendant Union fur-| ject of “statutory. restriction of injunc- | 


nished one B. G. Hall as a projectionist. 
The said Hall was accepted and employed 
by the plaintiff afd assumed the duties | 
and obligations of his position. Said 
contracts or working agreements were 


Proposed Contract 


Called for Increase 

On May 12, 1929, plaintiff, installed 
an attachment to his projection machine, 
known as a “sound attachment.” By this 
attachment plaintiff could furnish 
musical and vocal accompainments to the 
moving pictures displayed on the screen. 
On account of this attachment, it became 
necessary for the projectionist to shift 
the records occasionally. 
simple and very similar to the changing 
of the records on an ordinary Victrola. 
The said Hall continued his employment 
and to operate both the projection ma- 
chine and the sound attachment until 


about May 26, 1929, when, according to | i | 
|@ new contract or working agreement, 


the evidence, the defendant, Walter S. 
Croft, as the business agent of the de- 
fendant Union, appeared before the 


plaintiff and demanded the execution of | 


a new contract or working agreement 
in lieu of that in force on the said Nep- 
tune Theater. 


Such proposed contract provided for a} 


substantial increase in the compensation 


over that stipulated in the old agree- | 





ment and, moreover, it made provision 


are general. The Office is not, therefore, 


| advised of any specific facts which in the | 


opinion of the opposer constitute ma- 


| terial error in the decision of the ex- 


aminer, I have carefully reviewed the 
record, but fail to find any such error 
in the examiner’s decision as would 
justify its reversal. 

In his answer to a series of interro- 
gatories propounded by the applicant, 


| the opposer admits that he has not been 


engaged in business under the name 
Bean, or any name including the word 
Bean, since December 1916; that the op- 
poser has not personally, or as a mem- 
ber of the firm Bean Brothers, used the 


;}word Bean as a trade mark on shoes; 
| that the opposer has not been engaged in 


the shoe business as an individual since 
1916; that the opposer’s name has not 
been used as a part of or featured in 
connection with the trade name of any 
company with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1916; and that the opposer 
has not as yet suffered any injury nor 
has been damaged by applicant’s use of 
the word Bean as a trade mark for 


| shoes, 


Used Since 1919. 
The applicant denies that the word 
Bean consists merely of a surname dis- 
played in plain capital letters, but in- 


|sists to the contrary that said word is 


a fanciful, arbitrary and technical trade 


|mark within the meaning of the statute; 


he agrees that the word Bean has been 
used by him as a trade mark for shoes 
since September, 1919; and alleges that 
the ward Bean in the shoe-making’ busi- 
ness is identified solely with applicant, 
and that the opposer is unknown as a 
shoe manufacturer, and has no good will 
in the trade mark Bean and has no right 
to object to its registration by applicant. 

As the opposer admits that he has 
not been damaged by’ the applicant’s use 
of the word Bean as a trade mark and 
as the facts established by the record 
show no likelihood that the opposer 


| would be damaged by the registration of 


the applicant's mark, it is believed that 
the examiner of trade marks committed 


no error in dismissing the opposition, ' 


and his decision is accordingly affirmed. 
August 7, 1929. 


This was very | 


tive relief.” This is known as the Clay- 
ton Act and prohibits the court of the 
Jnited States from granting restraining 


| orders or injunctions “in any case be-|The fronts of these compartments are 


| tween an employer and an employe * * * 


\for a period of one year from September | involving, or growing out of, a dispute|the vertical compartments and the bot- 
1, 1928, expiring on August 31, 1929. 


;concerning terms or conditions of em- 
| ployment.” 


Injunctive Methods 
Could Not Be Used 


| It will be observed fromthe foregoing 
| that the old injunctive remedy 

equitable proceeding cannot be used in a 
| dispute between employer and employes 


| “concerning terms or conditions of em- | 


ployment.” 

Upon the evidence in the case a serious 
question arises as to whether “a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of em- 
ployment” actually arose between the 
plaintiff and the Operators’ Union in his 
case. 

Plainiff testified that without warning 


which involved burdensome provisions, 
was presented to him and a demand for 
his signature made. He said that he 
| asked for a conference but was told that 
he could either sign said new agreement 
{“or else.” Plaintiff refused to sign and 
then there followed a series of wrongful 
| and criminal acts. The testimony showed 
that some of such unlawful and criminal 
acts were committed by members of said 
Operators’ Union. 

The word dispute as defined by Stand- 
ard Dictionaries means “A verbal con- 
troversy; a contest by opposing argu- 
ments or expressions of opposing views 
| or claims, controversial discussion; alter- 
|cation; debate; contest; a struggle; a 
| quarrel.” According to the evidence 
| there was no verbal controversy nor con- 
| test ‘by opposing arguments or the ex- 
| pression of opposing views or claims. 
| There was no controversial discussions. 
| The business agent of the defendants 
| Operators’ Union made a peremptory and 
| arbitrary demand upon Plaintiff. This 
' demand involved the execution of a new 
| agreement both radical and 
| Plaintiff was given no opportunity to 
| eXpress his views or to discuss the sub- 
| ject. He was peremptorily told, accord- 
| ing to the evidence, either to sign “or 
else.” The last quoted expression was 
}menacing and sinister as subsequent 
events showed. 


Under such circumstances the court is | 


of the opinion that no dispute as con- 
| templated by said statute was involved 
| between the plaintiff and the defendant 
| Union. 


A pplicable Section 
Of Statute Is Given 


such a controversy, said section contains 
the following provision which is undoubt- 
edly applicable in this case: ‘No re- 
straining order or injunction shall be 
granted * * * unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property, or to a 
property right, of the party making the 
application, for which injury there is no 
adequate remedy at law.” 

Undeniably plaintiff has sustained se- 
rious injury and is menaced with a threat 
of irreparable injury. 
quate remedy at law. The right of the 
plaintiff to have injunction relief is ad- 
mitted. It is claimed, however, that the 
defendants are not responsible for the un- 
lawful acts heretofore committed and for 
the menacing threats either made di- 
rectly or communicated to plaintiff. 

The court cannot agree with this con- 





fully justified the inference that all the 
| wrongful acts and all the sinister threats 


in an} 


The patent to Rickarby discloses an | 
|advertising casing having compartments | 
lat the sides and above with illuminating 


{means therein, as in appellant’s casing. , 
Commissioner of Patents). 
jnot transparent but the inner sides of August 13, 1929. 
jtom of the top compartment are formed | 
of transparent material so that the light 
|shines from these compartments toward 
the center of the casing and illuminates | 
post cards and other matter carried by 
the back of the casing. 
Previous Device Described. 

The patent to Huckel discloses a large ! 
casing 1 of the customary form for re- | 
ceiving baxes of cigars. On this casing 
1 is shown a small casing 5 in which | 
|cigarettes may be placed. The small | 
|casing is provided’at the front and ends 
|with a raised bottom providing a space | 
|in which illuminating means is placed. | 
|The light from the illuminating means | 
‘shines through the front of the small | 
casing and down through the top of the} 





Kemp & BEATLEY, INC., PLAINTIFF, V. 
HERMAN HIRSCH AND ELOF BERQUIST, 
Etc. Equity No. 4315, District Court 
FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YorK. 
ERTIFICATES of 


it appeared that the opposer would not be damaged by the registration of 
the word “Bean” as a trade mark for boots, shoes and other articles of 
wearing apparel, héld: Opposition dismissed—Bean v. Bean. 
Yearly Index Page 1400, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Protection of Designs of Dress Goods 


By Copyrights Is Ruled to Be Improper | 
Clasificaiten as ‘Painting, Drawing or Sculpture,’ Under | 
Law, Is Denied by Federal Court. 


(Assistant 


tions, Form G, which bear the _in- 
scription: 
“Application for copyright—for work 


of art (painting, drawing or sculpture) ; | 





|or for model or design for a work of | 
| art.” | 


tubing which rests upon the shoulder 
near the bottom of the bore of the body 
portion and upon the top of which inner 
tube the usual valve mechanism rests. 
Aluminum Frequently Used. 
That aluminum is well adapted. to and 
frequently used for the casting of small 
metal articles is a matter of common 
knowledge and is disclosed in the patent 
to Pack. It is also old to cast the body 
portion of the valve stem of a suitable 
metal and then insert within the bore of 
the body portion a lining sleeve which is 


held at the bottom of the bore of tne® 


body portion by a slight shoulder, all xs 
disclosed inthe patent to -Myers, more 
especially Figure 2. In view of this state 
of the prior art it. seems clear enough 
there would be nothing inventive in casi- 
ing the body portion of the Myers valve 
stem of aluminum. This is all that claim 
1 calls for and such claim is believed to 
be clearly unpatentable. Claim 3 is like- 
wise anticipated by this same prior art 
since Myers shows the tube within ‘the 
bore of the body portion, having the tube 
surface plain and unbroken throughout 


its length with an interlocking forma- ~ 


ten between the tube and the body por- 
ion. 

While applicant has not urged the pat- 
entability of these two claims yet he 


\large casing. 

The examiner holds that the Huckel 
patent discloses an illuminated hollow 
shelf since packages of cigarettes may 
|be placed on the raised portion of the 


P i Nos. | 
copzrigtt. 0 One application contains also the fol- 


lowing: 

“(7) Title and description of work— 
design for work of art, Pattern 9, No. 
3385.” 


84890 and 84892 were held invalid on} 
| grounds of not being for proper subject | 
matter for copyright protection. The 
court found that designs for dress goods, 
covered by these copyrights, did not come 


|bottom of the small casing. He further | ““.\y: ee T, 
olde ‘tivat dhere would bo da ingentian | within the provisions of the statutes a 


|in providing the Rickarby casing with | owing copyright ne for “peint- 
hollow shelves in view of Huckel, and | '®% draw ing’ or scu pture. a 

|that the claims fail to define invention! Owing to lack of diversity of citizen- 
over this modified construction. | ship, the complainant’s cause of action 


|type set forth in the claims on appeal sustained, hs . 
jare not fairly disclosed in the cited art.} Nims & Verdi (Harry D. Nims, Min- 


|The claims are quite specific to a con-|turn de S. Verdi, Wallace H. Martin, | 


struction not taught by or suggested in| of counsel), for plaintiff; Munn, An- 
the patents relied upon by the examiner.’| derson & Munn (A. Hart Anderson, of 


expensive. | 


However, assuming that there was! 


He has no ade-| 


tention, There was much testimony that | 


We believe the claims are drawn to pat- | 
jentable subject matter. It is noted, how- 
ever, that the word “shafts” in line 8 of 
\claim 5 should be shelfs. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 

August 6, 1929. 


were committed and made at the instance 
and direction of the defendants. 

It is contended by the defendants 
that notwithstanding the wrongful acts 
}as above enumerated and notwithstand- 
ing the right and duty of the court to 
enjoin the further commission of said un- 
lawful acts, yet they say that under said 
Section 52, Title 29, United States Code, 
there are certain things which they may 
lawfully do if a valid dispute exists. The 
following restrictions are placed upon 
an injunction of this character: Such re- 
straining order or injunction shall not 
|“prohibit any person or persons, whether 
singly or in concert * * * from recom- 
|mending, advising, or persuading others 
by veaceful means,” to terminate their 
,employment or to cease the performance 
of any work or labor. Moreover said 
|action expressly extends to such persons 
|the right to attend “at any place where 
| any such person or persons may lawfully 
|be, for the purpose of peacefully obtain- 
|ing or communicating information, or 
|from peacefully persuading any per- 
json * * * to abstain from working; or 
from ceasing to patronize or to employ 
any party to such dispute, or from rec- 
ommending, advising, ‘or persuading 
others by peaceful and lawful means so 
to do; * * * or from peaceably assembling 
in a lawful manner, and for lawful pur- 
poses,” 

Neither the petition nor the evidence 
showed that the defendants have hereto- 
fore sought to exercise the rights vouch- 
;safed under this provision. 

_ Plaintiff has only asked that the court 
interefere with an unlawful and wrong- 
ful course of action. All the acts com- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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counsel), for defendants. 
The full text of the opinion of the 


court, delivered by Judge Galston, fol-| 


| lows: 

These are cross motions. Plaintiff 
moves for a preliminary injunction and 
defendants move for a dismissal of the 
complaint. 

The complaint alleges that the de- 
fendants have infringed plaintiff’s cer- 
tificates of copyright Nos. 84890 and 
$4892, 

If the copyrights are valid there can 
be no possible doubt of infringement, 
‘for the defendants’ dress patterns are 
almost identical with those deposited by 
the plaintiff with the Register of Copy- 
rights. 


Defendants Say Plaintiff 
Has No Copyright Protection 


The defendants urge, however, that 
plaintiff has. no valid. copyright pro- 
tection because the certificates do not 
cover copyrightable subject matter; that 
they are invalid because plaintiff has 
not complied with the statutes in re- 
| spect to the deposit of copies and be- 
jcause of other irregularities in con- 
|nection with the deposit of such copies. 
It will be sufficient to dispose of the 
| first contention. 

Plaintiff, preliminarily to obtaining 
certificates of registration, forwarded to 
|the Register. of Copyrights its applica- 


The Anited States Daily 
in New York 


THE Unitep States DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460, 
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|Of Each of Two Designs 


We believe that hollow shelves of the} based on unfair competition was not} 


| deposited one 


{on which the designs were stamped, as 


The second application is jdentical| 
with the first, save that pattern No. 10 
is set forth instead of pattern No. 9. | 


Photograph Deposited 


With these applications there were | 
identifying reproduction | 
of each of the two designs. Subsequently 
plaintiff reproduced the two designs by 
stamping them on dress goods, pub- 
lished and sold the dress goods to the 
public, and then deposited with the 
Copyright Office of the United States, | 
two copies of the dress goods themselves 


complete copies of the best edition then 
published. 

The question, therefore is whether a 
design for dress goods stamped on paper 
or on the goods themselves is a proper 
subject for copyright protection. 

One is aided towards reaching a con- 





clusion by inquiry as to, what monopoly | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


|merely states that they ~will’ be with- 
| drawn if the other three claims are found 
| to be allowable, 

| 


, Claim is Explained. 

| Claim 2 does not specify the body pors 
tion is cast or that it is of aluminum. 
The claim’ is met by the construction of 
Myers if such construction is modified by 
forming the upper edge of. the inner 
sleeve so it will serve as a seat for the 
valve mechanism. The patent to Orr dis- 
closes an inner tube having its upper 
edge so formed. It is believed, notwith- 
standing the fact that the inner sleeve 
disclosed by Orr projects at its other end 
from the body portion of the stem, there 
would be nothing inventive in making the 
upper end or edge of the inner sleeve of 


| Myers’ construction serve as the seat for 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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Expands Exports of Pottery 


As Industry Adopts Mass Production 


Shipments of Earthen Tableware to America Have 
Shown Steady Increase. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


“about $2,000,000 a year from 1908 to 
1914, but from the beginning of the war 
_ shipments steadily increased; in 1918 
they totaled $9,976,896, and in 1928 they | 
had reached approximately $16,074,202. 
Of this total 38 per cent was shipped to 
the United States. Of the exports of | 
porcelain and earthenware from the 
“Nogoya district totaling $10,334,176 in| 
1928, approximately ‘$4,448,792, or 43 
per cent, was shipped to the United 
* States. Decorated ind undecorated | 
earthen tableware was also an important | 
item in the trade with the United States. 
The Dutch East Indies, China, Kwantung 
Province, British India, Australia, and 
the Straits Settlements were large pur- 
chasers of Japanese porcelain and | 
earthenware in 1928, | 

The many varieties of Japanese cera- 
mies have always been distinguished from 
‘one another geographically, rather than 
‘by their characteristics. A number of | 
cities produce distinct kinds of pottery, 
earthenware, and porcelain, valued _es- 
pecially for design or decoration, and in- 
tended largely for domestic use, although | 
-dolls, tea and coffee sets, ash trays, 
vases, incense burners, and other orna- | 
mental articles are exported in consider- 
able quantities to the United States and} 
other countries. Such articles are manu- | 
factured in small establishments and | 
households. | 

Products from the large factories are 





often sent to the small shops for machine | 
decoration, hand painting, or baking. 
Distinctive: coloring effects and finishes | 
added in these small shops are: Black 
patterns on white backgrounds, green 
glazed surfaces, dark brown or green | 
finish with engraved or embossed de- | 
signs, bright colored decorations on gray | 
or buff backgrounds, gold, brocade red, | 
and blue designs. Cheap, unglazed ware | 
and many kinds of ordinary dishes are | 
also made in these small shops mostly | 
for domestic use. | 
A brief description of the process of | 
manufacture in the largest and most up- | 
to-date poreelain factory in Japan fol- | 
& lows: : 
The factory employes 1,989 men and | 
boys and 623 women and girls. The} 
number of kilns operating is 26, of which | 
2 are tunnels and 3. single decorat- | 
ing kilns. The bisquit and glost kilns| 
are all 19 feet in diameter, double deck, | 
and 22 feet in height. Coal ‘is used for | 


| 





kiln in which oil is used, and one single | 


decorating kiln is heated by electricity. | States, Germany, and France. Those of 
American make are said to be most sat- | 


It is the plan of the company. to install 
electricity in the tunnel kilns in the} 
near future. 


Pottery is Protected | 


From Gases In Kilns | 
_A saggar room of the factory contains | 
six pump. mills, 16 small hand presses, 
and seven large power-driven sagger 
presses. The body of the saggar is mixed | 
with several different kinds of fire clays 
and a certain amount.of ground saggar. 
The mass is then sprinkled with water | 
and mixed with a shovel. The saggar | 
is a clay box*fot use in protecting the | 
various kinds of chinaware while in the | 
kilms from the™gases’ and flames. | 
After the saggar has been mixed, it is | 
placed in presses which mix the mass| 
‘further... It is‘ then ready for molding 
into the various shapes desired and placed 
mm machines equipped with steel dies and 
screw presses. The fire clay used in mak- 
ing the sagger is of very inferior quality 
with low plasticity. Ths causes a 
fairly large percentage of breakage. 

The feldspar, rock clay, and glaze, 
after being ground by large electrically 
driven mill erushers, are placed in several 
“Trom” :mills or cylindrical grinders 
erected on a raised platform in the slip 
house for further grinding. After the 
body material has become completely 
ground with aid of unusually hard stone, 
which is imported from England, and 
mixed with water, it is run into agitators 
under the floor where it is forced up by 
hydraulic pumps into iron presses. 

The clay, after the water has been 
thoroughly pressed out of it, is taken 
out in the form of disks about two and 
one half feet in diameter. The material 
is then put in pug mills, the final process 
in preparing the body material for elec- | 
tric insulators and clay products for in- 
dustrial purposes. The clay to be used 
in making procelain tableware is put 
through a further process in the rotary | 
kneading machine. 

The machinery in use in the slip house | 
is modern and up to date in every re- 
spect, and contains German cylindrical 
grinders and iron presses, small electric 
machinery of American manufacture, | 








Injunction Held to Be Legal 
~ For Protection of Property 


(Continued from Page 8.) 
plained against by the plaintiff are | 
wrongful and unlawful.  Plaintiif has | 
asked the court to enjoin a continuance | 
of admittedly wrongful acts. 
* This court is not ealled upon to inter- | 
ere in any way with any right vouch- | 
gafed to the defendants under said See- | 
tion 52. | 
* Under the circumstances here pre- | 
sented, it would be difficult for the court | 
to conceive of the defendants exercising 
tights provided for in said Section 52. | 
Such rights are extended in case of a 
valid dispute.. The hostile attitude of the 
defendants has been so impressed upon 
the public and upon the mind of the 
plaintiff that even an act which might 
ordinarily be considered as a peaceful 
and lawful act would be considered in the 

@nublic mind as sinister in purpose and 
‘effect. Such acts are interwoven with a 
plan of intimation and destruction. Even 
if the bill and the evidence justified an 
order pointing out what the defendants 
mignt ordinarily lawfully do, the court 
would be seriously embarassed in this 
case in such an undertaking. United 
States v. Railway Employes’ Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
283 Fed. 479, 1. c. 494. In the above case 
Judge Wilkerson, of the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, had before him a very 
similar situation. He disposed of it in 
the following language: 

“The record in this case shows that the 
so-called peaceable and lawful acts are 
8> interwoven with the whole plan of 
intimidation and obstruction that to go 
through the formality of enjoining the 
commission of assaults and other acts of 
violence and leave the defendants free to 
pursue the open and ostensibly peaceful 
part of their program would be an idle 
ceremony.” 

The foregoing is directly applicable in 
this case. In view of the above, the in- | 
junction will be granted as prayed in 
plaintiff’ spetition. 

» August 3, 1929, 
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| job lots. 


the valve 


which does not appear to be disclosed in 
ithe references of record and 
| lieved such claim may be allowed. 





and kneading machines of both French 
and Japanese make. 


. | 
The method employed in forming the | 
ware is largely casting, the pressing | 


method being rarely used. The jiggers 
and casters have developed an efficiency 
which is said to be equal to any modern 
pottery factory in the world. Great care 


is taken in making plates and the mod- | 
ern spreader is used in forming the bat. | 
The clay ware is carefully inspected fot 


cracks which are imperceptible in the 
white clay state. All ware that is found 


to be defective is thrown into the waste | 


dump and returned to the slip house. 
Each article is also weighed, an action 
required because numerous countries im- 
pose specific duties on chinaware. It is 


|also said to be an important factor in 


saving transportation costs. 

The method of firing in the. factory 
inspected is what is known as “an easy 
bisquit.” 
ond floor, placed in the top section of 
the kiln, and stacked on tiers supported 
by clay props. The center of this kiln is 
used for burning the saggars in their 
clay state. They are stacked up from 


|the floor to the ceiling, and when the | 
ware is taken from the kiln it is suf- | 
| ficiently baked for careful handling, but | 
is very brittle and easily broken by a| 
| slight pressure of the fingers. | 
The bisquit ware is glazed by dipping 
| it into large trays filled with liquid glaze. | 


After being placed in the drying room 
for a short time, the ware is ready for 


the bottom section of the kiln, except | 


that the edges and bottom of the ware, 
other than flatware, are ground to clean 
off the glaze. This is done in order to 
prevent the ware from sticking in the sec- 
ond or glost kiln. 


The plates, dishes, and flat ware arc | 
placed in the saggars while the cups and| 


bowls are set in rings. The drawing of 


the ware from the glost kiln is done very | 
rapidly, as the men obtain extra wages | 


for every hour saved. The temperature 


of this kiln is considerably higher than 


that of the unper chamber kiln. 


Ware that requires polishing after | 


coming out of the glost kiln is sent to the 
polishing room. This department con- 
tains a large number of modern imported 
polishing machines, 


are manufactured in Japan, the United 


isfactory, but owing to the fact that they 
are much more expensive than other im- 


ported makes they are gradually being | 


driven off the Japanese market. 

Every piece of ware (there are 1,500 
different shapes of white ware in this 
factory) is carefully assorted and 
spected and placed in groups according 
to quality, as firsts, seconds, thirds, and 
The various kinds of ware are 
put in small boxes conveniently placed 
on shelves in the warehouse. 


Ornamental Work 
Is Mostly Hand Painting 


The decorating processes generally in | 


use are decaleomania transfer work, 
hand painting, brush tinting, etching, 
and gold paste work. Most of the orna- 
mental work is hand painted. 


a separate room where the painting is | 


done—it is the only department of the 
factory where one is required to take off 
his shoes before entering. The room 
is spotlessly clean and the painters take 
great pride in their work and are in- 
clined to consider themselves much. su- 
perior to operatives in other depart- 
ments. Dinner plates and other standard 
tableware are usually decorated by me- 
chanical processes, being placed on mov- 
ing platforms 40 feet long, on each side 
of which the decorators. sit, each per- 
forming one phase of the work on the 
plates, cups, saucers, etce., as they 
pass by. 

In view of the frequent complaints of 
American buyers that subsequent orders 
of dinner ware are often far inferior to 


| the original shipment, the factory, which 


has a large American business, has a 
method of standardization. The original 
pattern is labeled and all pieces of like 


| pattern are carefully compared with the 


sample before being packed for export. 
Two modern tunnel decorating kilns, 
one fired by coal and the other oil, are 
in use. The ware is in the kiln three 
hours altogether and is moved forward 
every 15 minutes. The tunnel kilns have 
proved very successful, and it is under- 
stood that the company is now contem- 


| plating erecting two more to take the 


place of the three single decorating kilns 
of the old type. 
All ware before being sent to the ship- 


|} ping room passes through the final in- 
| spection 
|mately 2.000 boxes of chinaware, each 
3% feet long, 1'2 feet wide, and 1 foot | 


department, where approxi- 


deep, are inspected daily. 
The packing department of a modern 


| Japanese porcelain factory is one of the 


most interesting features of the whole 
establishment. The care, rapidity, and 


neatness of the Japanese packer is pro- | 


verbial, and nowhere is his expertness 
shown to better advantage than in the 


packing depariment of a large pottery | 


factory. 

The ware, after having been examined 
and sorted, is wrapped in paper and 
packed in cartons, each of which is care- 
fully tied and labeled. It is then packed 
in large packing cases, which are as- 
sembled in the plant. The cases are 


labeled for practically every large city in| 


the United States, as well as the princi- 
pal cities in Europe and South America. 
They are taken from the factory by 
horse and wagon to the landing stage 
on the Nakagawa Canal in the center 
of the city, placed on lighters and carried 
to ships in Nagoya Harbor or Yokkaichi. 








Substitution of ‘Metals 
Held Not to Show Novelty 


(Continued from Page 8.) 


Orr discloses it. 


Claim 4 is for no more than the Myers | 
cast metal valve stem cast of aluminum. 


As above noted, it is believed this substi- 
tution of material, well known to be 


capable of being cast, for the cast mate- 


rial of Myers was obvious and uninven- 
tive. 

Claim 5 recites a specific construction 
it 


The decision of the examiners-in-chief 


|is affirmed as to claims 1 to 4, inclusive, 
and reversed as to claim 5, 


August 6, 1929, 


The ware is taken to the sec- | 


Well-known Ameti- | 
can machines of perpendicular types are | 


: v . used. The lathe, or horizontal type, for | 
all kilns, with the exception of one tunnel | polishing and buffing the edges of cups 


in- | 


There is | 


mechanism in the same way | 


is be- | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 





HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
“which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 





In these articles presenting a 


tions of Maryland and Virginia, it 


in one way or another is tributary 


* * ? 


carefully. planning its, progress in 


lands. 





only. 


Commission were extended. 
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| Copyrights 3F Dress Goods 
| Ruled by Court to Be Void 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
right the plaintiff really sought to ob- 
ltain. It would seem that the aim of the 
| plaintiff was to secure a monopoly right 
|of the manufacture and sale of dress 
| patterns which embodied the designs 
| sought to be copyrighted. 


|Copyright A pplication 
\Form Is Outlined 


Is the copyright statute intended to 
| afford such protection? The form of ap- 
| plication requires an applicant to state 
whether that which is sought to be copy- 
|righted is a work of art—or a model 
|or design for a work of art. The plain- 
| tiff answered that inqdiry’ by stating 
|that its matter constituted a design for 


ja work of art!’ “What does ‘the phrase) 


|“work of art’ mean, as uséd in the ap- 
|plication? The" application’ itself indi- 
'eated with convincing clearness exactly 
{what is meant, for after “work of art” 
|the words “painting, drawing, or sculp- 
| ture” are used in parenthesis; and that 
| language is followed immediately by the 
| following: “or for model or design for 
/a work of art.” Does it not follow, 
therefore, that the design for a work 
of art contemplated by this application is 


sculpture”? 


painting, drawing or sculpture; on the 
| contrary, its design is for a pattern, the 


best edition of which was the pattern | 


stamped on dress goods. 

It should be noted that the form of 
the application as prepared by the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights dees not express his 
arbitrary interpretation of the statute. 
Rather it is apparent that the Register 
of Copyrights prepared the form in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
'act of March 4, 1909, c. 320, sec. 5, 35 
Stat. 1076; August 24, 1912, ¢. 358, 37 
| Stat. 488 (Uv. Code, Ttie'17, Copy- 
rights, sec. 5)), which in,,part reads as 
| follows: ‘ ° 

“Sec. 5. Classification” of works for 
| registration. 


| tration shall specify to which of 


the 


| right is claimed belongs: 
| The application form, it is true, in- 
|cludes the words “painting, drawing or 
sculpture,” which are 
mentioned in the foregoing section; but 
the addition of those words represent 
a fair intendment of the section, 

Moreover, the classification which the 
Librarian of Congress has promulgated 
in accordance-with the Copyright Act, 
reasonably deéftfes’the stopé of section 
5, subdivision (g). The “Rules and Reg- 
ulations for the Registration’ of Claims 
to Copyright” sets forth: 

“Rule 12. (g) Works of art 
| models or designs for works of art. 
term includes all works belonging fairly 
to the so-called fine arts. (Paintings, 
drawings and sculpture.) 

“The protection of productions of the 
| industrial arts ytilitarian in, purpose and 
character, even if artistically made or 

ornamented depends upon.action under 
) the patent law; but registration in the 
Copyright Office has been made to pro- 
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of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Works. 


By Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd., 


Director of Public Buildings and Parks of the 
National Capital. 


EALIZATION that the National Capital was 

falling behind in its program of land acquisi- 

tien -was made evident by the building up, dur- 

the post-war period, of numerous afeas which 
the McMillan planihad designated for acquisition as 
public open’ spaces."'' This led to the creation in 1924 
of the National Cajiital Park Commission. 


The Commission was given authority to acquire lands 
for park, parkway and playground purposes, not only 
within the District of Columbia, but in adjacent sec- 


dent, both from observation of local] conditions and from 
experience elsewhere, that a city’s facilities and con- 
veniences, and above all its planning activities, must 
not be confined to an arbitrary line, but must be ex- 
tended to cover a more or less indefinite region which 


TPON the National Capital Park Commission, given 
a broad field of ‘activity, devolved the necessity of 


the region a properly: coordinated system of public 
The McMillan: park plan of 1901 existed as a 
guide for the area within the District of Columbia 


However, due to progress of building, certain very 
considerable areas which had been included in the Mc- 
Millan plan had been placed beyond reach. 
had the-cost been made prohibitive by the erection of 
buildings, but in many cases grading operations and the 
destruction of natural topography and trees rendered 
the areas unsuited ‘for the purpose. 


Accordingly, the Park Comission found it essentiai 
to revise the park plan in order to develop a program 
which would be practicable of execution. 
sity for coordinating park planning with the planning 
of highways, drainage, etc., was evident at once. 
cordingly, during the 1925-26 session of Congress, the 
membership and duties of the National Capital. Park 


NDER the act passed by Congress April 30, 1926, 

the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion is charged not only with those duties of land ac- 
quisition which previously devolved 
Commission, but also with the supervision of the high- 
way plan, thus superseding the old Highway Commis- 


a design for a “paimting, drawing or | 
But there is no contention | 
by the plaintiff that its design is for a} 


The application for regis- | 
| following classes the work in which copy- | 


(g) Works of | 
‘art; models or designs for works of art.” 


not specifically | 


and | 
This | 





Topical Survey 


surrounding it. 


Commission Established to Direct Development 


Of Road and Park System of National Capital 


Topic 44—Public Works 
Fourteenth Article—Coordination in City Planning 


sion, and with the preparation of a complete and co- 
ordinated plan for the Nation’s Capital and the region 


This Commission is a continuing body, thereby in- 


conditions. 
to-date. 


having become evi- 


to the city itself. 


tal 


order to insure for 


tional Capital. 


Not only others. 


suring a continuation of pressure toward the execution 
of its plans as well as providing for their modification 
from time to time as may be necessary to meet changed 
The plan will be a living one, always up- 


It is also most fortunate, from the standpoint of 
furthering the execution of the Commission’s plans, 
that its membership includes the chairmen of the Com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, the Chief of Engineers, 
the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
and the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks. 
Their participation in the planning activities insures 
coordination with the legislative and executive offices 
which will be most concerned in the execution of the 
Commission’s projects. 
members—the Director of the National Park Service 
and the Chief of the Forest Service—and four “eminent 
citizens well qualified and experienced in city planning,” 
appointed by the President from the country at large, 
who serve on the Commission without compensation. 


There are two other ex officio 


* * * 


] IKE most planning commisisons, the National Capi- 

‘ Park and Planning Commission is as to its 
planning duties an advisory body. 
ecutive functions, namely the purcase of land and the 
final consideration of changes of the highway plan of 
the District of Columbia. 
be said to be to paint the picture of the future Na- 


It has but two ex- 


The Commission’s part may 


To make the District of Columbia and the surround- 
ing region look like that picture 


is the function of 


But, as has been said, the continuing character 
of the Commission and its inclusion of the legislative 
and executive officials most concerned insure support 
of its proposals and pressure toward their execution. 


The Commission’s duties relate not only to the Dis« 


The neces- 


Ac- 


trict of Columbia, but also to adjacent sections of Mary- 
land and Virginia. 
work will be quite detailed. 
neighboring States it will be quite general, detailed 
planning as well as execution being mainly the func- 
tion of authorities within the States themselves. 
distance to which the Commission’s activity may extend 
depends upon the feature under consideration. 


As to the District, the Commission’s 
As to area within the 


The 
The 


regional plan for main radial highways, for instance, 


upon the Park 


(tect artistic 
| they may afterwards 
articles of manufacture. 
“Toys, games, dolls, advertising nov- 
lelties, instruments or tools of any kind, 
| glassware, embroideries, garments laces, 
| woven fabrics, or similar articles are 
jexamples. The exclusive right to make 
land sell such articles, should not. be 
{sought by copyright registration.” 


be utilized for 


| Dreyfuss, 2 F. 217, it would seem, too, 
that articles such as dress patterns do 
|not present copyrightable subject matter. 

Parenthetically it may be observed 
that if the plaintiff’s designs were novel 
land the result of invention, complete 
proection could have been had by the 


drawings notwithstanding | 


Under the authority of Rosenbach v. 


plaintiff by obtaining design letters pat- | 


jent. Revised States, sections 4929 and 
| 4933 were particularly enacted to pro- 
vide such protection. 

The complaint also seeks to set forth 
|a cause of action in unfair competition. 
| That cause cannot be sustained in this 
|action because, both being residents of 
\the State of New York, there is no di- 
jversity of citizenship between the 
| parties. a Phe. 

The motion for a preliminary injunc- 
|tion is accordingly denied, and the motion 
|for the dismissal of the complaint is 
| granted. 

Settle order on notice. 
August 1, 1929, 





Army Orders 





jany 


will logically extend much farther than the zoning plan. 


In the next article, to be published in the issue of 
August 14, Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Grant, 3rd., 
Director of Publie Buildings and Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital, will discuss the progress of the work 
of the National Park and Planning Commission. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 








Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28046. (S). Contracts—Discount—De- 
ductions on account of deficieney—Coal. A 
contractor who is paid within the discount 
period for coal delivered under a contract 





is chargeable with the stipulated discount | 


and a disbursing officer is chargeable with 
failure to make the proper discount 
deductions. 

A disbursing offieer who makes payment 


of the contract price 


|analyzed is chargeable as an over payment 
| with any sum which should have been de- 


| made 


Col. Alfred A, Starbird, General Staff 
Corps, from detail as a member of the 
'General Staff Corps to take effect Novem- 
ber 13, 1929. 
| Cok Cherles H. Herron, General Staff 
Corps, to duty with the Field Artillery, | 
}Fort Sheridan, 1. ‘ 

Lieut. Col. William H. Clepien, jr., Fi- 
|nance Dept., retired upon his own appli- 
cation. 

First Lieut. John George Glover, Chem. 
War. Ser. Res, to duty at Edgewood 


Arsenal, Md. 


Second Lieut. Elmer Chapman Warren, 


| 
/Ord, Dept. Res., to duty at Watertown | 


| Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
Maj. Miles Rommey, Q. M. C. 
duty at Seattle, Wash. 


Res., to 


Wrnt. Offr. Charles E. MeNichol, Q. M. 
'C., vetired for physical disability. 
Capt. Thomas Ellis Darlington, Q M. 


C,. Res., to duty at Columbus, Ohio. 
Second Lieut. George Joseph 

M. ©. Res., to duty at Columbus, Ohio. 
Each of the following officers of , 
| Infantry Res., are designated as members 


| Q. 


jot the Organized Reserves Rifle Team 1930, | 


}to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio: First Licuts, 
| Joseph John Davidson, Kadward Sheridan 
| DeLong, jr., Franklin A. Smith. 
| Capt. Hammond D. Birks, Inf., 
| Honolulu, Hawaii, to Vancouver Barracks, 
| Wash. 

Matr. Set. Irving A. DeYoung, Q. M. C., 
will he placed upon the retired list at 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


Rach of the following first lieuts. of the 
| Med. Corps Res,, to duty as first Heuts. in 
lithe Med, Corps, Regular Army: Norman 
| Hyde Wiley, Walter Reed General Hospi- 


tal, Washington, D. C.; Paul Irvin Robin- 
json, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Den- 
ver, Colo. Silas Beach Hays, Henry -Wil- 
liam Daine, Letterman General Hospital, 
}San Francisco, Calif.; Marl Maxwell, Fort 
} Sam Houston, Tex.: Daniel John Berry, 
| William Augustus Hadley, jr., Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo.; Roary 








the | 


from | 


McCarthy, | 


ducted on account of deficiency in the coal. 
A disbursing officer may recoup any over 
payments made by use of cash deposits 
by 
formance, (August 5, 1929.) 


Prather, Elber DeCoursey, Ellis McFerrin 
Altfather, Fort Sam Flouston, Tex.; George 
liollander Donnelly, John Frederick Boh- 


lender, Charles Seott Mudgett, Rollim Le- | 


Roy Bauchspies, Ernest David Liston, John 


Ruxton Rood, Raymond Wilkins Murray, 
Roger Gaylord Prentiss, jr., Claude Lin- | 
wood Neale, Samuel tloward Alexander, 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Francis Willard Pruitt, Aubrey 


LeVerne Bradford, George Horsfall, Harold 
Edward Schmeider, Olin Foster Mclinay, 
Letterman General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Wilford F. Hall, Clyde Lemuel 
Brothers, Fitzsimons Genera! Hospital, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
First Lieut 

transferred to 


Albert D. Miller, Coast Art., 
the Finance Dept., 


Fort Banks, Mass., to Fort Monroe, Va. 
First Lieut. Rufus B. Davidson, Air 
Corps, par. 37, S. O, 172, revoked. 
Second Lieut. Raymond G. Stanton, Inf., 
from Fort McKinley, Me., to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 


Second Lieut. Joseph L,. Dark, Inf., from 


Fort Moultrie, S. C., te San Juan, 


Porto 


| Rico. 








Wrnt. Offr. Ernest Hippe, from Manila, 
P. J., to Augusta Arsenal, August, Ga. 

Wrnt. Offr. George M. Hughes, from 
Fort Hayes, Ohio, to Camp Knox, Ky. 

Staff Sgt. Charles A, Gebhart, Coast Art., 
Fort Amador, Canal Zone, appointed war- 
rant officer, second mate, A. M. P. 8., to 
duty at Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 


Capt. Bernard Sweet, Q: M. C., from Fort | 
| Lewis, Wash., to the Presidio of Monterey, 


Calif. 


| 
Maj. George W. Maddox, Inf., Fort Ethan 


Allen, Vt., will proceed to his home and 


j}await retirement. 


Capt. Walter K. Wheeler, jr., Inf., from 
Fort D. A, Russell, Wyo., to Fort Strong, 
Mass 
Jefferson 
Lewis, 


apt. 
Fort 
Dept. 
Maj. Roy 8S, Brown, Air Corps, from 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 
Maj. Wade H. Haislip, Inf., is in addi- 


M. Stewart, Inf., from 
Wash., to the Panama Canal 














| Adlai Murchison, Paul Hayes, Hugh Logan tion to his other duties, assigned to duty 


‘ 
‘ 


before the coal is | 


the contractor for faithful per- | 


from | 
| Langley Field, Va., to Washington, D. C. 
Capt, Earl R. Reynolds, Coast Art., from | 
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New Books 





Blickensderfer, Joseph Patrick, ed. English 
literature: the eighteenth century, edited | 
by... (English literature, series of an- 
thologies, urider the general editorship of 

|} J. D. McCallum. v. 4.). 511 p. k 
C. Seribner’s sons, 1929, 

Boas, Ernst Philip. The 
chronic diseases, by . . 
Michelson. 197 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. .29-15023 

| Bolwell, Robert George Whitney, ed. Eng- | 

lish literature: the renaissance, edited 
by . (English literature, series of | 
anthologies, under the general editorship 
of J. D. McCallum. v. 2.) 520 p. N. Y., 
C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 29-15158 
Carey, Robert Lincoln. Daniel Webster as 
an economist. (Studies in history, eco- | 
nomics, and public law, ed. by the Faculty 
of political science of Columbia univer- 
| sity, no. 313. Published also as thesis 
(Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 220 p. N. 
Y., Columbia university press, 1929. 
29-15020 
| Case, Ida Mae. Speech drills for children 
|. in form of play, by ...and Sarah T. Bar- 
| tows. 84 p., illus. Boston, Expression 

{ ¢o., 1929, 29-15160 

Cofer, David Brooks, ed. . . Nineteenth 
| century essays, from Coleridge to Pater, 


29-15157 
challenge of 
. and Nicholas 








edited by David Brooks Cofer. (Noble| 
| English, v. 5.) 208 p. N. Y., T. Nelson} 
& sons, 1929. 29-15155 


| Cowles, Calvin Duvall. Genealogy of the 
| Cowles families in America, compiled by | 


| Business Improvement 
Is Continuing in Denmark | 


| Denmark is at present emerging suc- 
cessfully from the most critical period 
| of its recent economic history, according 
|to Anders Larsen, Division of Regional 
'Information, the Department of Com- 
merce announced August 10. The full 
| text of the announcement follows: 


| At the close of 1927 it was generally 
| predicted that the postwar depression 
| was being definitely overcome and that 
|a slow and steady improvement would 
| follow. | 
During 1928 this recovery was espe- 
|cially noticeable in _ practically all 
branches of Danish industry and trade. 
Leading industries showed increased ac- 
tivity which was reflected in reduced un- 
jemployment and the agricultural situ- 
|ation was benefited by unusually large | 
|crops, favorable prices and heavy ex- 
|ports of agricultural products. Foreign 
|trade established a new record in turn- 
|over and the import surplus was very 
|low... Export prices showed a favorable 
| relation to import prices. 
| Denmark is a small country with an 
‘area of only 16,607 square miles, about 
| one-third that of the State of New York, 
|and a population of a little less. than 
| 3,500,000. In the absence of native sup- 
plies of industrial raw materials, such | 
las coal and iron, agriculture has as- 
sumed primary importance in Danish 
economy and Denmark has become a 
notably progressive agricultural nation. 
Industrial development, however, is by 
no means absent and the products of 
, national industry are making steady 
| gains in the domestic and foreign mar- 
| kets.. The selection of’ Denmark as the 
location of their assembly plants by two 
| leading American automotive companies 
|is considered significant in trade circles 
,@8 an indication of the country’s adapta- 
es to industry. Furthermore, on ac- | 
| 





count of its geographic position, exten- 
sive export trade, and dependence on im- 
ports for an adequate supply of raw ma- 
terials for its growing industry, Den- 
mark has become a very active trading 
nation; its per capita foreign trade, in 
fact, is the highest in Europe. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Edwin L. Jones (M. C.), ors. July 
|3 to duty at San Diego, Calif., revoked. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Walter F. James (M. C.), 
|det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about 
; Aug. 18; to Dest. Div. 45, Dest. Sqds., Bat- 
| tle. Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Clifford E. Allen 
to duty Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Clifford C. DeFord (D. C.),| 
|to duty Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Il. 
| Lieut. (j. g.) Charles F. Hoyt (D. C.), to} 
duty Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. j 
Lieut. (j. g.) Charles F. Woodard (D. C.), | 
to duty Marine Bks., Parris Is., S. C. | 
Ch. Mach, Robert E. Simon, det. U. S. S. | 
Mercy; to ‘continue treatment Nav. Hosp., | 
| League Is., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| Ch. Carp. George D. Forsyth, ors. July | 
| 25 to U. S. S. Memphis revoked; to continue — 
|duty Nav. Prov. Ground, Dahlgren, Va. | 
Ch. Carp. Frank Weber, ors. July 25 to} 
| Nav. Prov. Ground, Dahlgren, Va., revoked; 
to continue duty U. S. S. Memphis. | 
Pay Clk. Theodore B. Purvis, det. U. S. 
S. Altair; to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. | 
Ch. Pharm. Robert E. Weaver, det. Nav. 
Med. Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., about 


CD, Ss 
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. 12; to Nav. Sta.; Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, 
Lieut. Comdr. Ralph Martin, U. S. N.,! 


| Ret., died Aug. 3, 1929, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Comdr. Cornelius H. Mack (D. C.), from 
| Marine Detachment, Peking, China, to U. S. 
Lieut. Comdr. Carl K. Martin, from U. S.} 
S. Pittsburgh to°U. S. 
Lieut. Comdr. Lee C. Carey, from U. S.| 
S. Black Hawk to command U. S. S. Panay. | 
Lieut. Comdr. Charles J. Wheeler, from 
aide on staff, C. in C., Asiatic Fit., to Naval 
Communications, Navy Dept. 
Lieut. Comdr. William P. Bacon to Dest. | 
Sads:,’ Asiatic. 
Lieut. Comdr. James M. Lewis, from com- 
jeand U. S. S. Panay to U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 
Lieut. Henry D. Hubbard (M. C.), from 
U. S..S. Mindanao to U. S. 
Lieut. Paul B. Nibecker 
Nav. Sta., Cavite to U, 8. 
Lieut. Harold J. Bellingham, from U. S.|} 
S. Pecos to command U. §. S. Pigeon. 
Lieut. Charles Waters, from U. S. S. Tulsa 
to treatment, Nav. Hosp., Canacao. | 
Lieut, Charles E. Coney; from command | 
U. 8. S. Pigeon to U. 8. S. Tulsa. | 
Lieut. Arthur H. Pierson (M. C.), from | 
U. 8. S. Monocacy to Nav. Hosp., Canacao. | 
Lieut. Wendell H. Perry (M. C.), from 
Nav. Hosp., Canacao to U. S. S. Monocacy. 
Lieut. Samuel E. JohnsodA (M. C.), to U. 
S. S. Mindanao. 
Lieut. (j. g. Horatio Ridout, from U. S. | 
8-31 to U. S. | 
Lieut. (j. g.) Wallace E. Guitar, from | 
Asst. Comdr., Subm. Divs., Asiatie to U. S. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Howell C, Fish, from U. s. | 
|S. S-36 to U. S. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Richard J. Bourke, Jr., from 
U. S. S. S-36 to U. S. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Robert R. DeWolfe, from 
| treatment, Nav. Hosp., Canacao, to U. S. 
| Ens. William C. Eddy, from U. S. 8S. 
| S-35 to U. S. 
| Ens. Ralph E. Patterson, 
| Divs., to U.S. 
Ch. Pay Clk. Fred Robinson, from U. S. 
| Pittsburgh to U. S. 
| Ch, Pay Clk. Alma E. Salm, from U. 
Canopus to U. S. 
Gun. Gardner J. Douglass, frem 'U. 
; Canopus to U. S. 
Rad. El. Will R. McCutchan, from U. 
Canopus to U. §. 





(C. €.), from | 


8. 


' 
| 
| 


from Subm. 
8. 
; 


. 8. 


with the Organized Reserves of the Third 
Corps Area, Washington, D. C. | 

Lieut. Col. Frank Moorman, General 
Steff Corps, relieved from detail with the | 
General Staff Corps, ) 


| Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
| eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of-last line. 


| Horger, Jacob Travis. 


|Kay, Thomas Henry. 
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Fiction, books in for- 





. .« historian of the Cowles family asso- 
ciation. 2 v. New Haven, Conn., The 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor co., 1929. 
29-15153 
Davidson, Winifred. Where California be- 
gan. ist ed. 170 p. San Diego. Calif., 
McIntyre publishing co., 1929. 29-15150 
Earle, Wilton R. Studies upon the effect 
of light on blood and tissue cells. (Thesis 
(Ph. -D.)\—Vanderbilt university, 1928. 
Reprinted from the Journal of experi- 
mental medicine, vol. xlviii, no. 4-5, Octo. 


ber 1 and November 1, 1928.) 3 pt. Balti- 
more, Waverly press, 1928. 29-15170 
Evans, Lawton Bryan. ‘First lessons in 


American history. Rev. ed, 349 p., illus. 
Chicago, B. H. Sanborn & co., 1929. 
. 29-15144 
Evans, Lawton Bryan. With wind and tide; 
sea stories from American history, by ... 
illustrated by R. A. Ewing. 239 p. Spring- 
field, Mass., Milton Bradley co., 1929. 
29-15145 
Gordy, Wilbur Fisk. How the colonies grew 
into states, by ... 277 p., illus. N. Y., 
C. Scribner’s sons, 1929. 29-15149 
Hart, Ivor Blashka. An introduction to ad- 
vanced heat. (Bell’s natural science se- 
ries.) 336 p., illus. London, G. Bell and 
sons, 1928. 29-15169 
Hool, George Albert, ed. Handbook of build- 
ing construction; data for architects, de- 
signing and constructing engineers, and 
contractors. Compiled by a staff of fifty 
specialists: editors-in-chief George A Hool 
and Nathan C. Johnson. 2d ed. 2 v., 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book company, 
inc., 1929. 29-15121 
Fundamental reveja- 
tion in dramatic symbol; or, The plan, 
principles and process of salvation as re- 
vealed in a system o* typology throughout 


the Holy Scriptures. 675 p., illus. Cin- 
cinnati, 1929. 29-15141 
John Fritz medal. Board of award. Pres- 


entation of the John Fritz gold medal to 
Herbert Hoover by the John Fritz medal 
board of award representing the American 
society of civil engineers, American in- 
stitute of mining and metallurgical en- 
gineers, American society of mechanical 
engineers, American institute of electrical 
engineers, April 25, 1929. 61 p. N. Y., 
Printed by American institute of mining 
and metallurgical engineers, 1929. »t 
29-15146 
. Competence ‘in 
matrimonial procedure. (The Catholic 
university of America. Canon law studies. 
no. 53. Thesis (D. C. L.)—Catholiec uni- 
versity of America, 1929.) 163 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Catholic university of 
America, 1929. 29-15024 
McCallum, James Daw, ed. (English litera- 
ture, series of anthologies, under the 
general editorship of J. D. McCallum. v. 
1.) 440 p. N. Y., C. Seribper’s sons, 
1929. 29-15156 
Phillips, Harry Ashton. The state of Mis- 
souri, by ... and Ward Edwards. 36 p., 
illus. “Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 29-15148 
Ratcliffe, John Ashworth. The physical 
principles of wireless, by ... with a fore- 
word by E. V. Appleton, with 37 dia- 
grams. (Methuen’s monographs on phys- 
ieal subjects. 3.) 104 p. London, Meth- 
uen & co., 1929. 29-15125 
Reys, Arthur L. God and his attributes. 


(The treasury of the faith series: iii.) 
89 p. London, Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1929. 29-15140 


Ryan, Alice 8. Art of finger waving; funda- 
mental lessons for beginners, also dd- 
vanced instruction and new styles for pro- 
fessionals. 64 p., illus. N. Y., Alice S. 
Ryan co., 1929. 29-15124 

Shakespeare, William. Julius Caesar; ludus 
excerptus ex Guilielmi Shakespeare tra- 
goedia ejusdem nominis, latine interpre- 
tatus et in usum scholarum purorum ap- 
tatus ab Irving R. Bacon. 18 p. St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., St. Bonaventure’s college, 
1929. 29-15154 


Shakespeare, William. . . The merchant 


of Venice, by .. . edited by R. Adelaide 
Witham. (The Riverside literature se- 
ries. no. 55.) 122 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1929. 29-15159 
Sherlock, Chesla Clella. The world’s debt 
to the United States. 343 p. Boston, 
Mass., The Stratford co., 1929. 29-15147 


Thwaites, Reuben Gold. ... A history of 
the United States for grammar schools, 
by ... and Calvin Noyes Kendall, revised 
by Frederic L. Paxson. (Tappan Kendall 
histories.) 573 p., illus. Boston, Hough- 
ton Miffin co., 1929. 29-15152 

Wood, Charles Erskine Scott. A book of 
tales; being some myths of the North 
American Indians, retold by ...° 165 p. 
N. Y., The Vanguard press, 1929, 29-15151 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the cara numbers, should be given. . 

Pests, Camps, and Stations—Motion Picture 
Service. Army Regulations No. 210-390, 
Department of War. 

The Agricultural Situation—A Brief Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions Issued 
Monthly by The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
August 1, 1929, Vol. 13, No. 8. Subscrip- 
tion price, 25 cents per year. sr 

(Agr. 26-1797) ) 

A Brief History of The United States Civil 
Service—United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, 1929. Free. 29-26712 

Banking and Trade Financing in The United 
Kingdom—T. I. B. No. 636. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

29-26714 
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Bill to Clarify 
Status of Reserve 
Officers Favored 


Department of War Ap- 
proves of Legislation De- 
fining Limits of Cvil- 
ian Activities. 


Clearer legislative defination of the 
status of reserve officers of the Army 
not on active duty or on active duty for 
training only is favored by the Depart- 
ment of War, the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good, says in a letter just 
made public. The proposed legislation 
concerns the status of reserve officers 
who are counsel in litigation involving 
the Government. It also involves a 
problem that has arisen with respect to 
status of such officers under the consti- 
tutions of their States, which in many 
cases deny State offices to their citizens 
who hold Federal office. 

The bill, now pending in the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, was in- 
troduced by Representative James 
(Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., acting chair- 
man of the Committee. The War De- 
*partment’s view is set forth in the letter 
of Secretary Good to Chairman James, 
in reply to a request for the views of 
the Department on the subject. The 
Department announced in this letter that 
it favors the proposed legislation, with 
certain textual changes to make clear 
the exact status of these officers. 

Applicable provisions of existing law 
on this subject, Secretary Good says, ap- | 
pear in Sections 37 and 38, of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 4, 1920, as 
amended. They established the Officers’ 


Reserve Corps and provided that all per- | 


sons appointed therein should be com- 
missioned in the Army of the United 
States. 

Would Clarify Existing Law. 


“The proposed legislation,” Secretary 
Good adds, “meets deficiencies in exist- 
ing law which does not clearly define 
the civil status of reserve officers who 
are not on active duty or who are on 
active duty in time of peace. Reserve 
officers who are members of the bar, are, 
therefore, in some doubt as to their 
status under State Constitutions, many 
of which deny State offices to citizens 
who are officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“The War Department favors the en- 
actment of legislation which will meet 
the deficiencies just described. While | 
H. R. 3592, as drafted, would accomplish | 
this end, careful study in ihe War De- 
partment seems to show that textual 
amendment as follows may be desirable.” | 

The bill, embodying the _ textual 
amendment proposed by Secretary Good, 
would read in full text as follows: 

“A bill to further amend Section 37, 
of the National Defense Act of June 4, 
1920, as amended by Section 2, of the 
Act of September 22, 1922, so as to more 
clearly define the status of reserve offi- 
cers not on active duty or on active duty 
for training only. 


“Be it enacted, etc., That Section 37, || 


of the National Defense Act of June 4, 
1920, as amended by Section 2, of the 
Act of September 22, 1922 (42nd Stat- 
utes, page 1033; sections 351, 352, 353, 
356 and 360, title 10, United States 
Code), be and the same is_ hereby 
amended by adding thereto another sen- 
tence as follows: 

“*Reserve officers while not on active 
duty shall not, by reason solely of their 
appointments, oaths, commissions, or 
status as reserve officers, or any duties 
or functions performed or pay or allow- 
ances received as reserve officers, be held 
or deemed to be officers or employes of 
the United States, or persons holding 
a place of trust or profit or discharging 
any official function under or in connec- 
tion with any department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.’ 

Reasons for Changes. 

“The reasons leading the War Depart- 
ment to suggest these changes,” Secre- 
tary Good says, “are given below. 

“(a) The reference to section 356, 
title 10, U. S. C., in lines 5 and 6, page 
1, of H. R. 3592, is believed to be incom- | 
plete, as the citation therein given evi- 
dently refers to Section 2, of the Act of 
September 22, 1922, in its entirety. 

“(b) The bill, H. R. 3592, defines the 
status of reserve officers so broadly that 
the well established and desirable rela- 
tion of these officers to our military law, 
would be disturbed in times of peace. 
Thus reserve officers might be held in- 
eligible to sit on military courts or 
boards in time of peace and the legality 
of the orders issued by reserve officers 
on active duty for training purposes 
might be successfully questioned. 

“It is believed that the amendments 
herein given would overcome the difficul- 
ties just mentioned while insuring the 
intent of the proposed legislation. The 
War Department therefore favors the 
enactment of the amended draft. The 
proposed legislation will be without cost 
to the Government. If any additional 
information from the War Department is 
desired, I shall be pleased to furnish it. 
Should hearings be held upon the pro- 
posed legislation, suitable witnesses will 
be designated to appear.” 


Dutch Leather a 
In Trade Competition 


War Industry Expanded to Pro- 
duce Export Surplus. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

gan during the war, when local pro-| 
ducers were spurred to greater efforts | 
owing to the continued demand for | 
leather which could not be completely 
filled from domestic sources. With the 
modernization of the leather industry | 
and the increasing use of up-to-date ma- | 
chinery, there was a gradual weeding 
out of the smaller plants. These either 
went out of business entirely or were 
consolidated with the larger plants. The 
larger profits made were being steadily 
used to improve the production, the size | 
of the plants increased, and more modern 
equipment machinery was purchased. 

At the present time there are about 
260 tanneries operating in The Nether- 
lands, and most of these are modern and, 
of good size. Their combined output 
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Accounting 


Taxation 


— Page 5, Col. 


deduction from 


ternal Revenue.) 





Page 5, Col. 


District Court, Southern District of | 
New York, rules status of company un- | 
der State law is controlling where there 
is doubt as to its proper classification 
as insurance company for tax purposes. | hysiness condition in Denmark, Depart- | 
(Lawyers Mortgage Co. v. Bowers, Col- | ment’ of ‘Commerce states. 


lector). 
, Page 5, Col. 


Principles applied in calculating de- 
sawmill 
equipment explained by tax specialist 
of Audit Review Division, Bureau of 


preciation of logging and 


Internal Revenue. 
Page 5, Col. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax |dress goods are improper subject for | 


Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Extensions to present air mail routes | 
to Latin-America being arranged, Post | 


Office Department announces. 


Radio 


American firms will submit recom- | y, 
mendations on world control of radio 
at conference to be held at The Hague, 


according to Commissioner Lafount. 


Page 1, Col. 4' 
Beam wireless station proposed in| 
Rhodesia, Commerce Department is in- 


formed. 
Page 3, Col. 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Full text of report of Interstate =. 
ell | 

Telephone Company of Pennsylvania to | 

Susquehanna 


merce Commission authorizing 


acquire properties of 
Valley Telephone Company. 
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Distribution 


Aviation 


~ 


Sixteen Navy planes will take part | 
at Cleveland, 
August 24 to September 2, Navy De- 


in national air races 


partment announces. 
Page 2, Col. 


Exporting and Importing 


American automobile exports almost 
doubled in past four years, figures by 


Department of Commerce show. 


mass production methods. 
Page 1, Col. 


British imports from Pacific coast of 
canned fruits heavier in July, Depart- 


ment of Commerce states. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
of pumping 
year with 


United States exports 
equipment increased last 
Canada as leading market. 

Page 4, Col. 


Highways 


Review of road construction in Ec- 
uador and Peru made public by Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col. 


Railroads 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis has applied to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- 
sue $13,297,000 in bonds delivered to 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Page 1,-Col. 


Complaints against Southern Railway 
alleging illegal acqusition of stock is 
amended by Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 
Page 6, Col. 


New Orleans, Natalbany and Natchey 
Railway authorized by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to operate over line 


of Natalbany Lumber Co. 
Page 6, Col. 


Deficit expected for year on Austra- 
lian railroads, according to Department 


of Commerce. 
Page 6, Col. 


Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
road amends application for authority 
to issue bonds reducing amount from 


$3,500,000 to $3,000,000. 
Page 6, Col. 


is greater than that of the 1,200 plants;tanneries as a means of acquiring a/future, since it practically assures the| mates should be of value to American 
| continued use of modern equipment and | producers, as they ‘ndicate the extent of 


The Dutch trade seems to be| which Dutch tanners can compete in the 
Province of North Brabant. The more | that German capital and technical assist- | aware of this condition and aids the tan- | various types of leather on foreign mar- 


which operated about 50 years ago. Most 
of the tanneries are located in the 


District Court rules that provisions 
af Act of 1924 applies to assessment of 
taxes for prior year to further extend 
agreement for supénsion of period of 
limitation where. taxpayer appeals to 
Board of Tax Appeals. (Parish-Watson 
Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


Supreme Court is asked to define 
status of compensation of employes ac- 
cruing under agreement in claim for) 
income of corpora- 
tion computed on accrual basis. (Nai- 
tove & Co., Inc. v. Commissioner of In- 


Page 1, Col. 8 | tion of property is authorized by law | 


° 
‘ 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Japanese exports of pottery have in-| 
creased steadily as industry developed 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


| Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Page 6 
Shipping 
Improvement of harbor at Galveston 
recommended by Chief of Engineers of 


Army. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
‘Executive 
| M anagement 


Business Conditions 
Business activity in Fourth Federal 
Reserve District is unusually heavy, 
| states Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
| land. 


3} 


9 
« 


Page 5, Col. 6 

Economic. conditions improved in 

Hungary in July, Department of Com- 
merce is advised. 





Page 3, Col. 3 
Continued improvement shown 


4 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Crops good and business outlook 
bright in Swederi, Department of Com- 
merce is advised. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


1| 


Copyrights 
4{ District Court rules that designs of 
| probation, and holds that copyrights 
‘are involved. 
| Hirsch et al.) 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
District Court rules that injunction 
against labor union to prevent destruc- 


| where no dispute is involved to prevent 
|court from granting relief. 
Kansas City Moving Picture Op- 
erators Union.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 
Special Index and Digest of 
Federal Court Decisions on 


See 
Latest 
page &. 

See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 
Unemployment total in British Em- 
pire remains nearly constant with 
1,123,000 out of work in Great Britain 


informed. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Employment conditions in Japanese 
factories revised to meet new labor leg- 
islation, according to Department of 
Commerce. 
| Page 4, Col. 7 
| United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion issues a brief history of the Serv- 
ice, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Review of industrial condition 
Austria issued by Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
See Executive Management, Deci- 
sions Affecting Business. 


Patents 


Patent granted for tire valve stem 
on review of findings of examiner by| 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents. (Ex | 
9 | parte Stevens.) | 

Board of Appeals reverses register of | 
three claims on appeal and grants pat- 
ent for advertising system. (Ex parte 
Fraley.) 


Tariff 
Majority members of Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance complete considera- 
tion of schedule involving hides and 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Increased tariff on sugar essential, 
Senator Thomas states. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
grants registration of word “Bean” as 
trade mark for boots, shoes and other 
articles of wearing apparel. (Lafayette 
Bean v. Leon L. Bean.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Registration is denied to notation 
“Maxpar” for golf balls as confusingly 
similar to trade mark “Par” for golf 


4 


2 


2 
sioner of Patents. (Crawford, Mc- 
Gregor & Conby Co. v. Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp.) 


; Page 8, Col. 1 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Joint-stock banks share control 
British finarces with the Bank of Eng- 


2 


merce, 


2 Page 7, Col. 2 


|larger production. 
| Reliable observers are of the opinion 


ir | 


(Kemp & Beatley v.| 
Page 8, Col. 5| 


(Vaughan | 


in July, Department of Commerce is'! 


in | 


! says Department of Commerce. 


Page 8, Col. 7| 


skins and decide to retain House duties. | 


balls, in ruling by Assistant Commis- | 


of 


Business activity in Fourth Federal Chemicals and Allied 
Reserve District is unusually heavy, 


states Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- Products: ' ‘ 

| land. Commissioner of Prohibition advises 

Page 5, Col. 6 | Senator Watson that aleohol has been 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bu-| produced , 94..commercial. basis from 

reau issues a trade information bulletin | petroleum and .coke-oven gas. 

on banking and trade financing in Page 10, Col. 7 

Great Britain. Engineering 
Coordination in City Planning-——An 

article by Litutenant Col. U. S. Grant, 

8rd, Director of Public Buildings and 

Parks of the National Capital. 


Page 9, Col. 7! 
| Revenues of Great Britain were | 
| eae for first quarter of 1929 than | 
| last year. 
Page 38, Col. 4 

Federal Reserve Board reports de- | 
cline in net demand deposits accom- | 
| panied by relative small reductions in | 


hirer 7. Speen an: een Sanne | equipment increased last year with 


Page 6, Col. 6| Canada as leading market. 


P 4, Col. 
Changes in status of national banks | 7” . 
Leather and Its 


| iti week ended August 10 announced | 
Manufactures 


Page 9 


Equipment 
United States exports of pumping 


9 


| by Comptroller of Currency. 
Page 6, Col. 7 | 

Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 

| Daily decisions of the General Ac- | Commerce. 
| counting Office. z | Page 6, Col. 3 
| Page 9| Methods of retailing shoes in United 
| Daily statement of the United States | States attracts attention in Germany, 
| Treasury. Department of Commerce is informed. 
| Page 7 | Page 4, Col. 3 
Insurance 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


International Finance 
Department of State outlines pro- 
{cedure to hasten routine involved in 
{approving loans by American bankers 
to foreign countries. 


oped as war necessity, now produces 





petition with America’s products in 
foreign markets, says Department of 


| . 

Machinery 
American automobile exports almost 
|doubled in past four years, figures by 
| Department of Commerce. show. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Market opportunity in Brazil for 
sale of machinery for cultivating and 
harvesting rice, is teported to Depart- 


‘ Page 3, Col. 1| ment of Commerce. 
Foreign exchange rates on the } ew | 


Page 4, Col. 3 
| York market. < = 
Mines and Minerals 

Zz Production of soft coal declined 
Production slightly in week ended August 3. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


° Alberta’s output of coal is largest in 
| — and Food history, states Assistant Trade Com- 
roducts 


| missioner at Winnipeg. 
| European combinations said to be 
; cause of sharp decline in Cuban imports | 
| of American milk, states Commercial | 
Attache at Havana. 


| 
Page 6 | 





Page 4, Col. 6 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Chief of Army Engineers recom- 


| * * 
Page 1, Col. 3 mends issuance of permit for power 


Supplies of beef and veal in United | River, 
| States are smailer than last year and 
| prices continue high, Department - of | 
| Agriculture reports. | for public hearings. 
| Page 1, Col. 1 { 

Cost of feeder cattle has averaged | 
| higher nearly every month since last | 
| January, the Department of Agricul- | 


| ture states. | Use of cotton in manufacture of tires 


| Page 4, Col. 1! increased by demand for i 
| : G ye s j superquality 
Estimated production of wheat in 14 tires and balloon casings. oti: 


foreign countries is below figure for | Page 1, Col. 4 
1928, according to Department of Com- | ~be eae 
Stone, Clay and Glass 


merce. 
Products 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 


Page 1, Col. 5| 

British East Africa offers expanding | 

market for agricultural implements, , 

Page 4, Col. 6 | mass production methods. 

Crops good and business outlook | 

bright in Sweden, Department of Com- 

merce is advised. | 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics is- 

sues the Agricultural Situation, a brief 

summary of economic conditions, Au- 
gust, 1929, 


Textiles and Their 


Products 
Two new textile mills will be erected 


iin Latvia, states the Commercial At- 
| tache at Riga. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture reports 


Purchasing 
results of world survey of methods of 


breeding sheep and of preparing wool | 


: : Production Statistics 
for market, | sti i i 
Page 3, Col. 2 Estimated production of wheat in 14 


Canadian catch of sea fish is larger 
this season, Department of Commerce 
is informed. 


| merce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Domestic Markets 


United States is largest, and Great 
| Britain second market for Italian 
| cheeses, Department of Commerce is 
| informed, 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Peru establishes embargo to stop 
spread of Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Increase predicted in wheat crop of 
Italy, according to Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 4, Col. 1} 
Commercial stocks of wheat increased 
during week ended August 10, stated 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Spain offers subsidy to farmers rais- 
ing corn in uncultivated areas, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Corn borers spreading into new ter- 
ritory and people are losing interest in 
combating pest, Department of Agri- 
culture states. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Foreign Markets 


| European combinations said to be 
| cause of sharp decline in Cuban imports 
;of American milk, states Commercial 
Attache at Havana. 
| . Page 1, Col. 3 
| British East Africa offers expanding 
,|market for agricultural implements, 
Page 1, Col. 7 ; says Department of Commerce. 

United States is largest, and Great | Page 4, Col. 6 

Britain second market for Italian} for American 


Potential market 


land, according to Department of Com-| cheeses, Department of Commerce is| stoves exists in Holland, Department ulations 


| informed. 
! Page 4, Col. 3 


|of Commerce is advised. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


methods. 


important centers are Donugen, Gilze-| ance have been of material aid in improv-| ning industry in every practical way | kets. 


Ryen, Loon-op-Zand, and the section ling the Dutch leather industry since the | possible. 


known as “Laangstraat,” which is a 


long chain of villages extending from | result of the high taxation in Germany |lands is essentially one of specialization | 
Geertruidenberg to ’s-Hertogenbosh, with | during the immediate postwar years, tan-|—only one specific type of leather is| 


Waalwijk as a center. Quite a few of 
the Dutch tanneries are operated in con- 
junction with shoe leather-belting fac- 
tories. 

Many of them continue to follow the 
old system of tanning. In fact, many 
of the Dutch tanneries have from the 
outset manifested the utmost conserva- 
tism in their system of operation and 
have been very slow to take up new 
methods. This does not mean that they 
have neglected the use of new and more 


|modern machinery, but they have con- 
{tinued to use the slow process for tan- 


ning, whereas in many countries the use 
of the quick process dominates. Quite 
a few of the plants, however, now em- 
ploy a combination of the new and old 
systems. A small but growing mumber 
use the modern rapid method entirely. 
Reliable observers are of the opinion that 
there will be a slow but consistent in- 
crease in the number of tanneries using 
the rapid process in the future. The 
growing success in marketing their 
leathers in foreign countries has caused 
the desire for larger production, and 


the rapid process will be used by many! the Dutch leather industry a promising! sented in later paragraphs. These esti- 


close of the war. They assert that as a| 


|neries were erected in The Netherlands 
with German capital and operated by 
technicians from that country. There 
| were also instances of German interests 
purchasing old established Dutch tan- 
jneries. This enables the German inves- 
|tors to escape the high tax burdens in 
|their own country, and to compete ad- 
| yeatageoudly in the Dutch and other 
foreign markets. These tanneries have 
been maintained because they have 
proved profitable, and their products are 
now being successfully sold in all parts 
of the world. 


It seems to be the general consensus 
among those well versed in existing con- 
ditions that the Dutch tanning indus- 
try would not have developed so rapidly 
in the past 10 years without the Ger- 


|/man aid in both financial and technical | 


Leather Output “Grows, 
The tanning industry of The Nether- | 


usually produced 
This is a marked 


leather. 
cialization has enabled them to attain 
a decided improvement in the quality and 
quantity of their production, because it 
has made the employes more proficient 
in their work. Of the estimated 250 
tanneries in The Netherlands, more than 
200 confine their production entirely to 
sole leathers, The remainder produce 
upper and various other leather. 

Official Netherlands statistics on the 
| actual leather production are not avail- 
able for late years; such data have not 
been compiled since 1917. Since that 
year there have been marked increases 


slaughtered. 


able for the local trade. 


in abattoirs. 


000 were killed. 





|details. Some of the most important 
German tanning concerns have connec- 
tions with the Dutch leather industry, 
and either are financially interested in 


some of the larger factories or maintain | 


their own plants in The Netherlands. 
This German interest is said to assure 


5,000 were slaughtered in 1928. 


| ir the production of all types of leather, According to the statistics 


so that such old statistics would not | 
present a true picture of existing condi- 
| tions, 

Estimates have been obtained from 
persons well versed in the Dutch produc- 
tion and trade, and these will be pre- 


and skins. available from 


™ 


2 


| Leather industry of Holland, devel- | 


exportable surplus, and promises com- | 


” |project at. Great Falls of Potomac | 


Federal Trade Commission sets dates | 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 


Japanese exports of pottery have in- | 
| creased steadily as industry developed | 


Page 1, Col. 2'| 


Page 6, Col. 1| 


| foreign countries is below figure for | 
| 1928, according to Department of Com- | 


Production and consumption of various 
classes: "Owing to the increased leather 
; | production, the Dutch tanning industry 
in any one tannery. now requires larger quantities of hides 
ae - 1 change from the con-| and skins than ever before. There has 
ditions which existed prior to the war, been no livestock census taken in late 
when it was no uncommon sight to see | years, but estimates place the number of 
a tannery producing various types of | cattle in The Netherlands at approxi- 
Tanners assert that this spe-| mately 2,500,000 head. Each year about 
500,000 cattle and 400,000 calves are 
Large quantities of live 
animals are brought into The Nether- 
lands and killed, the skins being avail- 
About 60 per 
cent of the cattle and 65 per cent of the 
calves killed-each year are slaughtered 


At the close of 1928 there were about 
700,000 sheep and lambs in this coun- 
try, and during the year more than 420,- 
Of the 280,000 goats 
and kids in ‘the Netherlands, less than 


quoted 
above, the available supply of raw hides | 
domestic | 
sources in The Netherlands in 1928 was 
as follows: Cattle, 500,000; calves, 400,- 
000; sheep and lambs, 420,000; and goats 
and kids, 5,000. This is comparatively 
small supply of raw hides and skins for 
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Venezuela increases in importance as 
market for American goods, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Market opportunity in Brazil for 
sale of machinery for cultivating and 
harvesting rice, is reported to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 
Farm Board announces plan for es- 
|tablishment in October of corporation 
by producers for cooperative marketing 
of wool; official participation in plans 
of fruit and vegetable growers to or- 
ganize corporation, “United Growers of 
America,” is denied by Board. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
| Representatives of cotton coopera- 
| tives will meet August 13 with the Fed- 
}eral Farm Board. 





Page 4, Col. 4 

Corporation organized to aid in co- 

operative marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables, 

Page 4, Col. 4 


| Retailing 

| Methods of retailing shoes in United 
| States attract attention in Germany, 
| Department of Commerce is informed. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Trade Practices 

Company agrees to abandon label 
| “Wool Mix” on knitted goods made only 
|in part of wool, in agreement made 
| with Federal Trade Commission. 
| Page 5, Col. 3 
Federal Trade Commission sets dates 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





for public hearings. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


‘ 


Wholesaling 


Wholesale prices of specified com- 

| modities.—Chart prepared by the Com- 
merce Department. 

Page 6 


Service and 
‘Personnel 


Education 
| 


New books received by the Library 
| of Congress. 
| Page 9 
Government books and publications. 


Page 9 | 


Foreign Relations 

State Department makes representa- 
tions to China in kidnaping of Amer- 
|iean missionary by bandits at Tung 
| Chang. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
| Department of State outlines pro- 
;cedure to hasten routine involved in 
approving loans by American. bankers 
to foreign countries. “ 
Page 3, Col. 1 

Good-will flight of Mexican Army of- 
ficer commemorated by album trans- 
|mitted to Mexican Government by 
United States Army officers. 

Page 2, Col. 6 
General 

Application forms to be sent every 
person asking to serve as census enu- 
|merator in 1930, Director of Census 
| states. ‘ 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Daily engagements of the President 

at the Executive Offices. 





| Page 3 
Coordination in City Planning—An 
| article by Lieutenant Col. U. S. Grant, 
| 8rd, Director of Public Buildings and 
| Parks of the National Capital. 


Page 9 
Health 


More dependence may be placed on 
| antiseptics than two years ago, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states. 

| Page 3, Col. 5 


| Indian Affairs 


| Better hospitalization, improved edu- 
|cation and more efficient handling of 
| tribal property are among needs of 
American Indians today, Senator 
| Wheeler says. 
| Page 2, Col. 2 
| National Defense 
Department of War approves bill to 
|clarify Reserve Officer’s status with 
regard to civil activities. 
| Page 10, Col. 1 
| Five Navy officers assigned aides on 
| Staff of Rear Admiral Magruder. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| War Department. 
| Page 9 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Navy Department. 
Page 9 
War Department issues Army reg- 
concerning motion picture 
| service for pest camps and stations, 
| Page 9, Col. 7 | 





the leather production was still compara- 
tively small the domestic supply of raw 
hides and skins was sufficient to fill the 
requirements of the Dutch tanning in- 
dustry. Also, many local tanneries seem 
to prefer foreign hides and skins for 
their specific needs and now use them 
almost entirely. 
Foreign Hides Preferred. 

Owing to the increased leather pro- 
duction and to growing demand by Dutch 
tanners for foreign hides for their sole- 
leather production, there has been a de- 
cided increase in the imports of hides 
and skins into The Netherlands in the 
past decade. Because the local tanners 
have neglected the domestic supplies for 
foreign raw hides and skins, 
quantities of the Dutch hides have be- 
come available for export. This has 
caused a substantial increase in the for- 
eign hide and skin trade of The Nether- 
lands in the past ten years. 

Most of the cattle hides imported are 
obtained from South American countries 
and smaller amounts come from Dutch 
possessions. The foreign calf skins 
needed, about 1,000,000 each year, are 
usually imported from near-by countries, 
Only very small amounts of raw horse 
hides are produced in The Netherlands, 
and most of the requirements are im- 

rted, chiefly from Germany and 

rance. Although some quantities 





of each volume. 


a country in which the tanning industry 
has been developed as rapidly as it has| 
in The Netherlands. Prior to 1920, when | this output is not large enough to war- 


larger 


of 
sheep and lamb leather are produced, 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Alcohol Produced 
From Petroleum 


And Coal Gases 


Process Is Commercially Suc- 
cessful, Commissioner of 
Prohibition Advises 
Senator Watson. 





Senator Waston (Rep.), of Indiang, 
| majority leader of the Senate, has been 
| advised by the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
| tion, James M. Doran, that commercially 


| satisfactory methods have been devised 
|for the manufacture of ethyl alcohol 
|from these sources, according to Com- 
| missioner Doran, is limited only by the 
| supply of petroleum and coal. 

The information regarding production 
|of synthetic alcohol from the basic 
| sources of petroleum and coal was sup- 
| plied to Senator Watson at his request, 
| in a letter seeking to determine the pos- 
| sibilities of establishing on a commercial 
| basis the production of alcohol from non- 
| agricultural materials. The Majority 
| Leader is a_ member of the Senate Com- 
| mittee on Finance, which has not yet 
| passed on tariff rates for blackstra 
| molasses, the principal source of alcoh 
/at present. Practically all the black- 
| strap molasses used in the United States 
|for manufacturing alcohol is imported 
| from Cuba. 


| Following is the full text of the let- 
ter from the Commissioner of Prohibi« 
| tion to Senator Watson: 


My dear Senator: Replying to your 
letter of August 6, 1929, inquiring about 
the manufacture of ordinary ethyl’ al- 
cohol, commonly known as grain alcoho 
| from gases and petroleum and material 
| other than grains and molasses. 


Public Discussion Noted. 


There has been some public discussion 
of the so-called synthetic manufacture 
|of ethyl alcohol and the present. situas 
| tion in that respect is quite interesting, 
|The Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, South: Charleston, W. Va., 


‘which is a subsidiary of the Union Car- 


bide Company, were given a temporary 
permit for the experimental production 
of synthetic alcohol on a commercial 
scale at their plant in South Charleston. 
|The basis of the production is the con- 
verison of ethylene gas to ethyl alcohol 
and the subsequent. purification of the 
ethyl alcohol. There are a number of 
sources of ethylene, of which petroleum 
and gases from coke ovens are the most 
important. 

Under this temporary permit the com- 
pany produced approximately 48,000 
proof gallons of ethyl alcohol, synthe- 
tically, which was denatured and used 
in the regular chemical processes of the 
company. There is no reason why the 
alcohol thus. produced could not be used 
for any nonbeverage purpose, as it is the 
identical chemical compound produced h 
ordinary fermentation methods from 
grains and molasses. It.is my under- 
standing that the results of the run were 
satisfactory. 


The manufacture of alcohol in this 
manner is only limited by the supply of 
petroleum and coal, as it is apparent 
that the manufacturing problem has been 
solved. 


| 





Canadian Catch of Sea Fish 
Is Larger This Season 


The sea fish catch in Canada for May, 
1929, totaled 89,921,300 pounds valued 
at $2,866,124, compared with 88,192,400 
|pounds valued at $2,647,884 for May, 
| 1928, as shown by statistics forwarded 
by Vice Consul at Ottawa, La Verne 
Baldwin, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


i} For the five-month period, Januaty- 


May, 1929, there is an increase in landed 
| value of $333,780, although there was .a 
| drop of nearly 13,500,000 pounds, as cori- 
pared with the same period of 1928. 

The lobster catch in the four Atlantit 
provinces, for the year up to the end of 
May totaled 20,562,100 pounds valued at 
$2,274,016, as compared with 17,850,300 
pounds valued at $2,181,517 for the cor- 
responding period in 1928. 

Salmon landings in British Columbia 
during May were substantially larger 
|than in May, 1928, being 1,541,100 
pounds valued at $183,810, as compared 
with 17,850,300 pounds valued at $2,181,- 
517 for the corresponding period in 1928, 

Salmon landings in British Columbia 
during May were substantially larger 
than in May, 1928, being 1,541,100 
pounds valued at $183,810, as compared 
with 855,400 pounds valued at $107,370 
in May, 1928. The catch of 3,639,200 
| pounds of halibut brought a greater rev- 
enue at $393,304, than the catch of 
| 3,780,000 pounds, valued at $316,011 in 
|May, 1928, 


jrant any large imports of such raw 
skins for domestic production. The large 
amounts brought into the country each 
year are usually reexported. 
Production of goat and kid leather 

The Netherlands is not great, and sory 4 
|comparatively small number of these 
skins are imported for local consump- 
|tion. As with sheep and lamb skins, 
|most of the imports are reexported, prin. 
cipally to Europe but in small amounts 
to the United States. The Netherlands 
enjoys a substantial reexport trade in 
all hides and skins, owing to the favor- 


able position of its seaports for this pura 
pose. 


Tanning Materials Imported. 

A considerable share of the tanning ex: 
tracts used by the Dutch leather industry 
is of local manufacture, but fair-sized 
quantities are also imported. Large 
quantities of raw tanning materials aie 
*mported, chiefly dircct from the produc» 
ing sources, A large share of the raw 
| materials imported is obtained from Eu: 
|ropean countries, and smaller amounts 
|fxrom Duteh § posse ions. Accurate 
| statistics on the imports and exports of 
| tanning materials and extracts by The 
| Netherlands are not available, since thece 
| are included with other commodities in 
| the official Dutch statistion, . 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 14. ' 8 








